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‘NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_>——- 
HE better half of the world has this week been saddened and 
the worse half enraged, by a detestable crime. M. Thiers on 
Monday found his troops within the enceinte, apparently because 
the National Guards had been withdrawn, and immediately 
jnformed the Assembly that “the laws should be rigorously 
enforced,” that ‘‘ the expiation should be complete.” The Com- 
munists were to be treated not as enemies, but as malefactors. 
These words, or others of the same tenor, previously uttered, 
reached Paris, and the Red leaders, aware that the troops would 
carry them out to the full, finding that the Prussians had shut the 
gate of St. Denis, and believing themselves all marked out for 
massacre, resolved on a terrible act of vengeance,—to fulfil their old 
threat of burning Paris rather than submit. Between Tuesday 
and Wednesday, while still resisting the advance of the Versaillese 
troops, they fired the public buildings of Paris, and, as is reported, 
eeveral houses, and at first it was believed that the city would be 
destroyed. The truth, though not so bad, was bad enough. Paris 
was saved by the rain and a change of wind, but the Tuileries was 
reduced to ashes, the Library of the Louvre burnt, the Ministry of 
Finances, the Palace of the Legion of Honour, and the buildings 
on the Quai d’Orsay destroyed ; the Luxemburg was blown up; 
the Hétel de Ville destroyed, and the Sainte Chapelle fired, though 
little injured ; and even the granary at Bercy is said not to have 
escaped. Notre Dame seems not to have been touched, and the 
Museum of the Louvre was saved; but the attempt was to burn 
all, and up to Friday evening the limits of disaster had not been 
ascertained, 














Up to the same date, the troops were not in full possession of 
Paris, the Chaumont Buttes and Belleville still holding out, and 
the soldiers were behaving as if they had taken the city by storm. 
All quarter was refused to the Communists, it is believed that all 
leading insurgents taken are shot at once ; one English correspond- 
ent heard an officer boast that he had shot four disarmed prisoners 
for weariness, and another saw a prisouer’s brains beaten in under 
the eyes of an officer, who smiled approval. ‘The soldiers, though 
fighting with discreditable caution, aud using shells wherever pos- 
sible, seem maddened against the National Guards. ‘The Versail- 
lese populace insult the prisoners as they pass. M. Ratisbonne, 
editor of the Débats, has been arrested for recommending modera- 


It appears that the Bank of France is untouched and the Book 
of the Debt safe. Its destruction would have involved financial 
disorder throughout France, and indeed over the world, and we 
must once more remark on the insane temerity which leaves such a 
book, and also, we believe, our own Register of Consols, as solitary 
records of the French and English Debt. They may be burned 
any day, and if, as we imagine, but one copy is kept, the loss 
might be irreparable. Three, at least, photographed from the 
originals leaf by leaf, ought to be carefully preserved, and in cities 
at some distance from each other. Our own Bank might have 
suffered like the Clerkenwell Prison, and nothing can be made 
absolutely safe from fire, while full scientific precautions would 
not cost £100 a year. 


The Derby was contested, as usual, on Wednesday, and won by 
Favonius, a horse belonging to Baron Rothschild, which previously 
had not been the favourite. The victury delighted the Baron, 
who always runs a horse, but has never vefore secured the “ blae 
ribbon of the Turf,”—and the populace, who declare that “the 
Baron runs straight,” and seem to think that kind of honesty 
exceptional enough to justify admiring surprise. They know the 
Turf better than we do, and we dare say they are right. It is a 
strange century, however, in which the head of the first financial 
house in the world, with a unique position in half-a-dozen 
countries, who does not bet, and has absolutely nothing to ask of 
fortune, is delighted because his horse wins a race, and is compli- 
mented by half a million of Englishmen for being so honest as 
always to try to win. Just reflect on the depth of suspicion 
about everybody which must rest in the popular mind when that 
is, as'it was on Wednesday, felt to be a sound reason for enthusiasm. 


The Commons peremptorily rejected on Tuesday all the more 
important amendments engrafted by Lord Salisbury on the 
University Tests Abolition Bill; the new test for tutors, the 
engagement “not to teach anything contrary to the divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures,” was rejected without a 
division. ‘The amendment exempting the Heads of Colleges 
from the operation of the Bill was rejected by a majority 
of 106 (255 to 149). The amendment preventing the governing 
bodies of Colleges from making any alteration in the statutes re- 
stricting fellowships in certain cases to persons in holy orders was 
disagreed with without a division. With relation to the amend- 
ment inserted by the Lords requiring religious instruction to be 
provided by the Colleges for students who are members of the 





tion, and M. Thiers has been compelled by the Assembly to renounce 
his own plan of arming the Respectables as National Guards. A 
Tricolor ‘Terror has, it is clear, been established, which will leave 
ineffaceable hatred behind it, perhaps end in a military pronun- 
tiamento in favour of some tyranny. Lither, as is possible, the | 
soldiers have broken loose from M. ‘Thiers’ hand, or his responsi- | 


bility will be terrible. 
. . 
It is just, however, to say that all parties alike seem nearly | 
delirious, and that stories like nightmare dreams are afloat, and if | 
true, or if even believed by the soldiers, would account for any | 


reprisals. It is affirmed deliberately by M. ‘Thiers that the insur- 


gents are throwing petroleum bombs, that is, liquid fire, and by | 
others that the Federals are firing on Paris from the Southern | 


Church of England, Mr. Gladstone proposed to limit it to 
Colleges now in existence, as it is quite possible that Colleges or 
Halls intended expressly for Roman Catholics or Dissenters might 
come into existence. Even as so altered,—though Mr. Gladstone 
supported this concession to the pride of the Lords,—the clause 
was carried only by a majority of 32 (165 voting against and 197 
for it). On the clause providing for the use of morning and 
evening prayers (in shortened and adapted forms) in the College 
chapels,—i.e., in the chapels of now existing Colleges, as Mr. 
Gladstone amended the clause,—there was again a division in which 
99 of the Nonconformists and other Liberals voted against 229 who 
supported it. ‘The Bill as thus amended is now certain to pass, as the 
Lords cannot possibly insist on amendments carried by themselves 
| by so very narrow a majority, and abandoned by the Conservatives 


forts—an atrocity, if true, as they must be slaying both sides— | of the House of Commons. All but divinity degrees, and all but 
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the clerical fellowships of Oxford and Cambridge, are, therefore, | promise offered. What with one vested interest and another, the 
r | . . ° ’ 

at last really opened to Roman Catholics and Dissenters. The | horror on one side of innovation and the horror on the other side 


clerical fellowships must be looked to next. 





| of spending money, we begin to despair of ever getting an arm 


at all, and almost of government on any terms. One thing, at al) 


The Washington Treaty has been ratified by the American | events, is clear from the discussion. The system of purchase has 


Senate by a majority of 50 to 12 votes, and the British Com- | become a formidable danger to the State, 
missioners, Lord De Grey and Sir Stafford Northcote with Lord | Jost the power of remodelling its own Army. 
Tenterden, and the American Minister to England, General 
Schenck, embarked on Wednesday (24th May) for England, no 


which has through it 


Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday stated that there were two measures 


doubt bringing the Treaty with them. Mr. Sumner in his speech | before the House which the Government were determined to 
declared the English apology inadequate, and asserted that an apo- | pass, or in Parliamentary phrase, that they would “ obtain the 
logy for the admission of belligerent rights to the South was requi- | definitive judgment of the House upon the Army Regulation 


site, nor would he have admitted the English counter-claims. All Bill and the Ballot Bill without any reference to time whatao. 
this will tend to reconcile Parliament to the Treaty; for it would | ever.” There “are considerations of public principle and public 
certainly have been difficult to persuade Parliament that we ought | duty involved in both of these measures which leave the Ministry 
to accept any Treaty likely to satisfy Mr. Sumner. no alternative whatever.” This spirited declaration is believed to 
aS have greatly encouraged the advocates of Army Reform and the 
Lord Russell’s resolution concerning the Treaty, which we dis- | entire Radical party, and it will perhaps after some concessions 
cussed in our last number, is not to be brought forward till the | carry the Army Bill in safety through Parliament. We ar 
12th of June, before which date the Treaty, as ratified by the | not equally confident about the Ballot Bill, unless it is debated 
American Senate, will probably have reached this country, and | goon. The Lords will not reject the Army Bill, it not being their 
have received the ratification of the Queen. This was the sub- | function to hamper the Executive; but if the Ballot Bill goes up 
ject of a discussion raised in the House of Lords on Monday, Lord | late they are very likely indeed to throw it out, on the plea of 
Salisbury and Lord Russell maintaining that the ratification | want of time for full consideration. 
should be withheld till after the Treaty had been discussed by _—_——_—_— 
Parliament, while Lord Granville, who declined to give any pledge | On Tuesday night, Lord Granville, in reply to Lord Stanhope, 
of the sort, asserted, with Lord Grey and Lord Cairns, that the | explained the course taken by the German Government in answer 
proper course was for the Ministry to take the sole responsibility | to the claim put in by England for indemnification for six English 
of treaties, and leave the Houses of Parliament to censure them if | Colliers sunk in the Seine in December last. Count (now Prince) 
they pleased. We have given our reasons elsewhere for approving | Bismarck had expressed his regret that for military reasons the 
what is undoubtedly the constitutional practice on this head. seizure of those colliers was necessary, and his intention to in- 
————— demnify the owners at once, without waiting to determine who 
The text of the Treaty entirely supports the Times’ telegraphic | ought ultimately to pay the indemnity (i.e., whether the French 
summary of the settlement agreed upon as to the Alabama dis- | or German authorities should do so). And the indemnification, 
pute, which we described to our readers a fortnight ago. In | as estimated by the authorities at Lloyd’s at £7,073, was paid by 
relation to the fisheries, the Treaty gives to the fishermen of the | Count Bernstorff by a cheque on the 9th May with the greatest 
United States full power to fish (for the ten years, which is the | readiness and promptitude. The matter is a trivial one enough, 
duration of this part of the Treaty) on the coasts of British | but so far as it goes it is creditable both to the English and to the 
North America, without any restrictions as to the distance from | German Foreign Office. Prince Bismarck was suavity and con- 
the shore,—but this liberty applies only to sea-fishery, not to | ciliation itself, and there was neither swagger nor timidity in the 
salmon, or shad, or shell-fish fisheries, the river fisheries being | manner of the British claim. 
reserved exclusively for British subjects. In return, British subjects 
may fish in like manner on the shores of the United States down 
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There is not as yet, in all the accounts of the capture of Paris 





to the 39th parallel. ‘The balance of advantage being, as main- 


tained by Great Britain and denied by the United States, in 


favour of the United States, a Commission is appointed to esti- 


mate the value of it (if any), and such a sum is to be paid down 


for it to the Dominion as the Commission decides. 


Fortunately for us, Genera] Butler has expressed as much dis- 
satisfaction with the fisheries part of the Treaty as Mr. Sumner 
has expressed with that which regulates the Alabama claims. He 
has opposed it before the Committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, declaring that the American fisheries would be ruined, and 
that the American Commissioners had been overreached through- 
out the negotiations. General Butler and Mr. Sumner have done 
their best to reconcile Great Britain to the Treaty, and deserve 
our best thanks. 


The Colonels may win yet, after all. ‘Their desperate resistance 
to the Government plan is whittling away Mr. Gladstone's 
majorities until, in the last division on Thursday, an amendment 
moved by Sir W. Russell was defeated only by 170 to 154, and 
further discussion was postponed till after Whitsuntide. A 
general impression is abroad that some modifications will be 
introduced into the measure, and that while purchase will be 
abolished, officers not of field rank will be enabled to obtain their 
money down. Sir W. Russell offered, if this were conceded, that 
the money so paid should be accepted ‘in full of all demands,” and 
there seems tobe a feeling in the Army that without it the Lieu- 
tenant or Captain who has purchased in the hope of getting quick 
promotion will lose the interest of his money and his hope, while 
the man who enters by competition will have all he bargained for. 
This is not equally true of Majors and Lieutenant-Colonels who 
have realized their hope, and only want their money back accord- 
ing to service custom when they can retire. There is not much 
in the argument from jealousy, as the competitive man is more 
likely to feel injured by the rivalry of a blockhead with money 
than the man with money is likely to feel injured by his, and we 
should greatly prefer Mr. Muntz’ compromise, which would pro- 
duce a very different state of affairs from what his allies believe, 
but we dare say Government will be obliged to accept the com- 


which have reached England, one trace or glimpse of the policy 
to be ultimately pursued. Itis reported that M. Thiers returns 
at once to Paris, that General Vinoy has been appointed Governor 
of the city, and that M. Jules Ferry has accepted the Prefecture 
of the Seine. All this, if true, would indicate that M. Thiers 
adheres to his policy—as is most probable—but all this gives no 
clue to the resolves of the Assembly. After the entry into Paris, 
but before the conflagration, the Assembly thanked M. Thiers, 
but on Thursday M. Thiers again hinted at resignation. Marshab 
Macmahon appears to be faithful to him, and General Cissey, the 
officer who commanded the actual operations, is, we believe, his 
own nominee, 


Mr. Isaac Butt apparently aspires to fill the place of Danieb 
O'Connell. He delivered a speech at Limerick, on ‘Thursday 
week, in which he demanded something which he said was not 
Repeal, but which is difficult to distinguish from it, His project 
involves at all events ‘‘ home rule” for Irish affairs, and we do 
not see that his readiness to send Irish Members to a Federal 
Parliament is very much of a concession. If the Federal Par- 
liament ordered things the Irish Parliament did not like, the lrish 
Parliament would not obey, and the Empire would be as much 
divided as it would be by Repeal, nay, more, for an independent 
Irish Parliament would be far less tenacious of its dignity than @ 
Parliament with limited powers. Mr. Butt, to judge from brief 
reports of his speeches, carefully abstained from defining the 
powers which he would reserve to the Dublin Parliament, but the 
power of taxation is undoubtedly one, and how that is to be 
worked without legislative independence we entirely fail to per- 
ceive. ‘‘ Liberty as in Australia” is the most moderate definition 
of the aspirations entertained by the party of Home Rule. 


The Registrar-General has issued a kind of anticipatory Census 
of London. Taking the usual census limit, a circle round Charing 
Cross with a radius of six miles, London had in 1861 a population 
of 2,803,989. In 1871 the population is 3,247,631, showing aD 
increase of 443,642, that is, of a city as great as Glasgow within 
the ten years. ‘This is a smaller increase than was expected ; but 
it almost exactly tallies with the weekly calculations of the 





Registrar-General, who says that the population of London in- 
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at a decreasing rate, only a certain number of people con- 
genting to live within a given area. Even at this rate the popu- 
lation of London is thrice that of any city in the world, except 
Paris—the population sometimes ascribed to Pekin being a mere 
delusion —and probably twice that ever attained by any city. De 
Quincey laboured hard to show that Rome once contained four 
millions of people ; but his principal datum, the number of sol- 
diers she sent out, was a blunder, and it is not probable that 
Rome ever exceeded a million and a half. The cities now known 
to contain more than a million are probably only four,—London, 
Paris, New York, and Calcutta, the latter being degraded from 
its place, in books only, by an old habit of considering its limits 
conterminous with the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 








Sir Roderick Murchison has resigned the Presidency of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and Sir Henry Rawlinson has been elected 
his successor. Sir Roderick has been for thirty years connected 
with the society, and eighteen years its President, and though 
himself rather a geologist than a geographer, has taken a leading 
part in all its exploring expeditions. Possessed of great tact, 
competent knowledge, great scientific curiosity, and a good social 
position, Sir Roderick has made his favourite Society the best 
known and most popular in London, the number of members hav- 
ing increased from 600 in 1843, when he was first elected, to 
2,400. His successor will probably direct the labours of the society 
alittle more towards Asiatic exploration, a field in which there is 
still much of interest to be accomplished. Western China needs 
an explorer almost as much as the Nyanza Valley. 


There are certain days defined in the Almanack as ‘ dog days,’ 
during which, according to the popular superstition, stray dogs 
are universally supposed to be mad, simply because they have lost 
their way, and all dogs found with sunstroke or any other enfeebl- 
ing sickness utterly disqualifying for hostilities upon either man- 
kind or dogkind, are at once voted to execution. The dogs in 
their turn will probably regard the periodic fits of our legislative 
activity against them as seasons of our madness, and perhaps call 
them ‘man-days,” in confidential intercourse with each other. 
If so, they will certainly regard Parliament as passing through its 
‘man-days’ just now. Some old peer having, we believe, been 
ecently bittea,—we think by a dog in the strict execution of his 
duty,—Mr. Secretary Bruce and Mr. Winterbotham have 
brought in a most bloodthirsty bill, intended, as far as we can 
see, to do away with watch-dogs altogether. At least, any Court 
of summary jurisdiction may ‘‘ take cognizance of a complaint that 
4 dog is dangerous, and if it appears to the Court that such 
dog ought to be destroyed,” it ‘*may make an order in 
@ summary way directing the dog to be destroyed, and any con- 
stable may destroy the same accordingly.” Further, “ A dog shall 
be deemed to be dangerous (1) if it has bitten or attempted to bite 
any person ; (2) if it is mad or reputed to be mad; (3) if it has 
been bitten by any dog mad or reputed to be mad.” In other 
words, a dog may be summarily destroyed if it bites a house- 
breaker attempting to enter a house at night, ic., if it does 
its duty ; (2) if the neighbours are foolish enough to surmise that 
there is a mad look about its eye; (3) if it has been attacked by 
adog in which the neighbours discover an insane eye. Surely 
Englishmen are not beginning to be as suspicious and panic- 
stricken about their dogs as Parisians are about their leaders. 
We cannot believe that whenever a dog is in spirits, Englishmen 
will be disposed to let anybody who chooses to shriek, ‘* We are 
betrayed,” not only take to his heels, but turn the police into 
Assassins of the dog he is weak enough to fear and calumniate. 


And yet that is not enough. Mr. Ayrton evidently thinks to 
redeem his lost popularity with the frequenters of the parks by justi- 
fying their insane terrors, and promises a further Bill, “ intended 
to abate the nuisance which arises from dogs in the parks. 
People take dogs there for their own gratification, but to the 
annoyance of everybody else. It was necessary to teach such 
people manners.” Mr. Ayrton teaching manners by legislation 
is quite an original conception, but who is it that finds the well- 
behaved and gentlemanly dogs one usually meets in the parks 
@n annoyance? ‘The dogs in the parks are usually much more 
natural, and therefore also interesting, than the men, and we feel 
no doubt that a plébiscite would decide in their favour. 


Dean Stanley seems to have preached in Westminster Abbey, 
last Sunday, a fine sermon on the death of Sir John Herschel, 
which we trust he will publish. He took for his text the Hebrew 
account of the origin of the heavens, and applied it to Sir Johu 
Herschel, both as astronomer and as one who had learned how to 





divide (intellectually and morally) light from darkness, —“ And 
| God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to 
| divide the day from the night ; and let them be for signs, and for 

seasons, and for days, and years. And let them be for lights in the 
firmament of the heaven to give light upon the earth: and it 
| was so.” ‘The Dean paid an earnest tribute not only to what Sir 
| John Herschel had done to develop ‘‘ the grand curiosity of the 
| age,” but also to his humility,—a humility, he said, equally needed 
by the students of theology and by those of natural science, and 
| described it as the character of the true philosopher to hope all 
| things not impossible, and to believe all things not unreasonable. 
| The sermon would evidently be useful to that very dogmatic and 
pretentions censor of Herschel in a daily contemporary who 
| declares (solely because Herschel was not a positivist, and thought 
| ‘causes’ no less than ‘laws’ the true object of scientific investiga- 
| tion), that he was not and could not be a master in philosophy, 
| because he had embraced “conclusions which the human intellect 
has no right to assume.” ‘There seems to be no dogmatism like 
| the dogmatism of nescience. 





A girl named Agnes Norman, a nursemaid, is under examina- 
tion at the Lambeth police-court on a most extraordinary series 
of charges. ‘The theory of the prosecution, which has been in- 
stituted on behalf of the Treasury, is that this young woman is a 
connoisseur in murder, has murdered five children in succession, 
and tried to murder a sixth, and that while in service she was 
constantly killing canaries, dogs, cats, and so on. The evidence 
is as yet incomplete, but there seems reason for the suspicion that 
we have here one of those strange cases of homicidal propensity 
which the world now-a-days explains on a theory of madness. 


Mr. E. W. Pook has been found by the coroner’s jury guilty of 
the so-called “ Eltham murder” (the murder of Jane Maria Clou- 
sen, a former domestic servant in his father’s house); i.¢., 16 out 
of the 22 jurymen empanelled have found him guilty, while the 
other six wished to bring in an open verdict. It seems, however, 
to be clearly understood that the evidence only warranted suspi- 
cion and further inquiry, not that there was any evidence on which 
the prisoner could have been found guilty before a Criminal Court. 
The chief circumstances of suspicion were (1) the girl’s statement 
that she was going to meet Mr. Pook; (2), spots of blood on his 
clothes, not, of course, known to be human blood, and also 
not known not to be his own, as it is in evidence that he 
occasionally bit his tongue in a fit; (3), a single long 
hair, exactly like the girl's, found embedded in his trousers, but 
which may have got there during the chemical analysis, as Dr. 
Letheby was also provided with a lock of the girl's hair; (4), 
the evidence of one witness that he had been trying to buy a 
hammer precisely like that with which the girl was murdered 
the day before, and was directed to the shop where such a 
hammer was actually purchased, though the shopkeeper cannot 
recall to whom it was sold; and (5) the discovery within a few 
yards of the corpse of a common dog-whistle very like one 
habitually used by the prisoner to summon a young lady with 
whom he had been * keeping company,” but found in a place much 
frequented by dog-trainers where a common whistle of that kind 
might easily be dropped. It is clear that this evidence is not of 
a kind to fasten guilt on the prisoner, but only to make a prima 
facie case for further inquiry. The prisoner's solicitor boasts that 
he has very strong rebutting evidence, which, however, he reserves 
for the magistrate. 


The Truck Commissioners have presented their report, and 
affirm that 147,000 persons are employed by firms who keep shops 
and insist in one way or another that their men shall deal at them, 
and who, as a rule, cheat the men in the price of the goods. 
Some employers do not, however, compel their men to spend their 
wages at their shops, but pay them at long intervals, and only 
make advances in goods. ‘The Commissioners recommend that 
the payment of wages weekly within a certain per-centage 
should be made compulsory, that the first offence under 
the Truck Act should be made punishable with a fine 
of £50, that deprivation of civil rights should be added, and 
that a thorough system of independent inspection should be estab- 
lished. All that is very sound, if the men are to be treated as 
children, but it strikes us that the Trades’ Unions could interfere 
much more effectually than Parliament. Suppose they make it a 
rule that men who serve a * trucking” firm shall receive double 
wages. ‘Their irregular power would then be exerted for once for 
good. 


Consols were on Friday 93} to 933. 
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en 
| Parisians should hesitate to admit defeat is intelligible tha 
they should have merged all love for country in love for th . 
| own city is conceivable, that they should be wild for vengeenes 
|on France, on M. Thiers, on the soldiery, all this ig Within 


gpd Jeremiah, only the Prophet of Woe, the poet who experience; but that they should destroy their own city rather 
sang of the coming destruction of Jerusalem in strains than see it in the hands of their own countrymen, that the 
which have ever since been used by mankind to express a Should give to the flames their own buildings, their own homes 


horror otherwise inexpressible, could adequately describe the | their own families—for all were equally endangered—rather 
fate which has fallen upon the capital of France, a fate belong- | than yield for a time to a rule that they detested, these things re. 
ing properly to other times, to older and fiercer races, to a) veal a power of unreasoning hate, a capacity of resultless malice 
world differently ruled from ours. Little doubt can now Such as the mind refuses to analyze, and almost to believe, 
exist either as to the meaning or the authorship of the events | It is the fury of a Malay, not of a fanatic, which is betrayed, 
now occurring in Paris. Deserted by all the more moderate in a design like this, as it is the fury of a drunken peasant, 
of their leaders, despairing of aid from the rest of the cities; not of a true soldier, which is manifested in the hideous 
of France, threatened daily by the cruel proclamations of the | cruelty with which punishment is said to have been enforced, 
Head of the Government, too well aware that they had neither | There is a wild beast in man, we all know; but the beast in its 
mercy nor quarter to expect from the exasperated soldiery, | maddest fury defends its own den and its own litter, instead 
maddened by the continuous excitements of nine months, by | of raging against both. In the worst excesses of the first 
defeat, by fatigue, by the certainty that their cause was lost, | Revolution, when the people had the wrongs of centuries to 
the remaining Reds, it is clear, resolved to inflict on France, | avenge, they still spared the city which their successors, suffer. 
on mankind, on Paris itself, one tremendous vengeance, which | ing under much less oppression, have endeavoured to destroy. 
should live for ever as proof of the danger of driving the| The catastrophe is enough to destroy hope in the future, for 
Red party to despair. France would have Paris, and France | What hope is there if men, trained to civilization for genera- 
should have her, as a heap of ashes. The rival suitor had tions, not immediately oppressed, not possessed by an idea, not 
won, but should only find his bride a corpse. The prize | excited by the presence of the foreigner, can deliberately sacri- 
so long played for should be surrendered, but only| fice themselves, their works, the possessions of mankind, to 
when its yalue had been destroyed. Oollecting all that| the thirst for a momentary vengeance which, in intention at 
remained of the Red battalions, the chiefs—first among | all events, they are not to live to see? The men who bumt 


whom we fear was Delescluze—prepared for a desperate | Paris would, if they had the power, burn a world rather 


resistance, and a more desperate catastrophe. For three days 
they fought step by step, from barricade to barricade, from 
building to building, and as each was abandoned each was 
given to the flames. Paris, of all cities in the world, will 
not burn; but a devilish ingenuity was taxed to overcome 
that difficulty,—the stores of petroleum were requisitioned, 
and the almost inextinguishable flame of burning oil proved 
irresistible even by stone masonry. The Tuileries, the 
Louvre, the Hotel de Ville, the Palace of Justice, the Ministry 
of Finances, the Palace of the Legion of Honour, the Luxem- 
burg,—most, as we believe will be found, of the great buildings 
of Paris, the pride of generations,—were set on fire or shattered 


by explosions, and under a pall of pungent smoke, by the light | 


of burning treasures, the common property of mankind, the 
Reds fought street by street against the advancing troops. 
The scene must have been one which Josephus could scarcely 
have described or Martin painted, for, maddened by the 
resistance, by the fires, by the destruction of the city, 
by religious and political hate, and by M. Thiers’ ex- 


hortation to treat their enemies as malefactors, the| 


than its people should live after their own fashion. No. 
thing like the suicide of Paris—whether it be accomplished 
or only attempted—has ever occurred in history, and it is 
perhaps as vain to study it as a political incident, as it would 
be to draw a social argument from a scene in Bedlam; but 
we may record a political impression. This great crime has 
been fatal for the present to the chances of a Republic. It 
has been, it is true, committed by Reds and punished by 
Republicans ; but the average Frenchman will not draw that 
distinction, will insist that moderation is no security, will 
demand that the form of government Reds prefer shall under 
no circumstances be the form adopted. M. Thiers may hold 
out, probably will; but the rush of emotion, of rage, 
of fear, will, we anticipate, prove too strong for him, 
and power will be transferred either to some wilitary 
chief, or to avoid that very danger, to a monarch selected by 
the Assembly, and sure therefore to be a member of the 
House of Bourbon. In any event and in any form, the govern- 
ment will become sternly, perhaps savagely, repressive, an@ 
the master evil of France, the limitation or destruction of free 








Generals gave a loose to the fury of their troops, and political life, will be continued, and will renew and revive the 
treated their own capital as a city taken by storm. Shells | malignant hatred, the hardly human social antipathies, the 
were fired without respect for monuments, palaces were de- | burning fury which twenty years of stern repression have 
stroyed merely to make a road, quarter was refused even to| generated in the minds of the artizan. If there is a lesson to 
the submissive, and the horror-struck correspondent of the | be learnt from the burning of Paris, it is that political passion 
Daily News, himself a soldier, describes scenes of vengeance | driven in on itself by external violence festers in F renchmen 
and fiendish cruelty, such as it is not well to dwell on, such | until it develops political insanity. Yet this is the one lesson 
as have not been known in Europe since Tilly excused the'| which the Assembly and its leaders are certain not to learn, 
similar scene in Magdeburg, by declaring that soldiers must | Nothing but miracle can save France from recommencing her 
have some recompense for their trials. The fighting all this | dreary round—repression to be followed by revolution, revolu- 
while was not good. It seems clear that the Reds, though they | tion by anarchy, anarchy by still severer repression—once more. 
resisted, strove to shelter themselves, and that the Versaillese | Nothing in the history of the century, not even the war on 
troops, though they obeyed orders, pressed on slowly ; but that | freedom proclaimed when the First Napoleon fell, has ever 
feebleness on both sides deepened rather than lightened the | disheartened and saddened true Liberals like this last declara- 





horror of the astounding tragedy. By the latest accounts, the | 
troops had prevailed, and the Reds were being massacred, | 
though resisting, but the subjugated city was still in flames, | 
still hidden from observers by the red smoke, still liable to | 
the destruction its insane children intended to have brought 
upon themselves. | 
We do not know yet, and shall not know for days, precisely | 
the extent of destruction accomplished ; probably it is much less 
than was described in the first horror-struck reports,—but we 
know sufficient to see that the Reds intended to bury themselves | 
under the ruins of Paris, to perceive, if we cannot understand,the 
height to which hatreds have risen on both sides. That, after 
all, is the truly horrible revelation of those three days. France 
might survive the burning of Paris as Russia survived the 
burning of Moscow, or England the Fire of London ; but what | 
resources can suffice to fill up the chasm which evidently exists | 
in her society, what is to cure social hate so deadly that rather 
than offer terms to her capital the country sanctions a war 
of extermination, and rather than yield to the provinces the 
capital contrives her own destruction in blood and fire ? That | 


tion by the Reds of war upon the accumulated civilization of 
mankind, 





THE DECLINE OF THE RED POWER. 

[This paper, we need scarcely say, was substantially written before the 
destruction of the public buildings of Paris; but we, nevertheless, let it 
stand. That great crime is no proof of the strength, but only of the 
despair, of the Red party.} 

NE of the marked results of the events of the past nine 
months has been the decline of the Red Power. The 

great cosmopolitan party which has assumed that colour as 
its ensign had up to 1870 been regarded by many cool 
observers with an almost inexplicable dread. It was believed 
to have honeycombed the Romance nations, to be only waiting 
its hour alike in Italy, Spain, and France, to have powerful 
allies in Germany, and—a new phenomenon—to be able, from 
its own unaided resources, to put a powerful force into the field. 

Its General had recently overthrown a kingdom. Its leaders had 


| laid down a programme which, based as it was on the Federal 


principle, was felt to be practicable, and therefore dangerous. 
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Its adv: 
the Revo 
of men, would 
in possession of a 
There seemed, too, 
foundation for these boasts. t 
any favourable opportunity the Red Power—or, as its devotees 


cail it, the Universal Repablic—could dispose of four or five 
Generals of capacity, and a Commander-in-Chief believed to 
be a soldier of the highest, though the most exceptional type, 
of a great body of trained officers, of every Polish exile, of 
the most daring sections of the populations of Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Rome, Naples, and Trieste, of a strong party 
within the Principalities, and of a few determined Irish and 
American sympathizers. It was known that Napoleon, who 
had been bred up among them, dreaded the secret societies, 
and it was seen that both in Spain and Italy they had followers 
who would encounter troops. At last the hour arrived, the 
Bonapartes were overthrown, the whole strength of the Red 
Power was put forth, and in every country that strength 

roved hopelessly inadequate to its task. In Italy it was able, 
with the support of a population full of historical recollections, 
to push on a reluctant King to the occupation of Rome, but it 
neither overthrew the monarchy nor excited serious rebellion 
in the great cities. In Spain, after exhibiting much heroism, 
self-sacrifice, and want of political acumen, it was beaten 
down by shells, and though it slew its arch-enemy Prim, failed 
altogether to interrupt his work. In France during the war 
it failed in battle. Ricciotti Garibaldi won one engagement, 
but his great father, with his few and demoralized troops, 
could accomplish nothing, and retired to Caprera broken with 
disappointment. Gambetta, who, though scarcely a Red, was 
an ally of Reds, and regarded by them as their nominee, was 
finally defeated and expelled from France. The Lyonnese and 
Marseillese failed to cope with the troops of the Reaction 


ll the great cities of Southern Europe. 


ocates loudly boasted that when the hour of trial came | any regular soldiers. They never made one formidable move- 
Jution would command the bayonets of half a million | ment in advance. 
probably convulse three countries, and certainly 


They never inflicted on their adversaries 
one day of loss sufficient to live in history. Its statesmen, 
on the other hand, governed very well, very patiently, —quite 





to be—nay, there actually was—much | as well as an English vestry would have done; but they 
It was well understood that at 


i nothing original, nothing which affected all France, 
nothing which will be remembered either for its novelty, or 
for its success, or for the terror it inspired. They set up no 
guillotine. They made no change in the tenure of property. 
They established no new form of military organization. The 
Destructives in their last hour committed one colossal crime, 
devoted Paris, their own Paris, to the flames, but they de- 
stroyed nothing the destruction of which would attract support 
to their ideas. The Socialists only forgave tenants who could not 
pay a six months’ rent. The Friends of Labour only prohibited 
journeymen bakers from doing work at night. The Co-opera- 
tives only opened a few shops whose proprietors had run away. 
The Anarchists set up a new police and proclaimed death to 
plunderers, while the Atheists arrested an Archbishop as a 
hostage, and spared him lest a foreign Minister might perhaps 
feelannoyed. It is well for human nature, well also for human- 
ity, that this moderation should have been displayed during the 
brief hour of victory; but it is not equally well for the prestige 
of the Red Power, which derived its main strength from the 
tradition of men who demanded of their soldiery only victory, 
who put all France up to auction that peasants might buy her 
piecemeal, and who when they threatened, as Danton said, 
poured out death in floods. The Terrorists fought with men, 
not with palaces and museums. 

What will be the result of this defeat? At first we have 
little doubt it will be purely evil. The cosmopolitan Party 
of Order just at this moment needs no incentive to courage, 
rather requires some check upon its tendency to insolence and 
oppression, and the removal of the fear of reprisals from below 


| renders it dangerously headstrong, if not revengeful and cruel. 


| 


| 








despatched against them in the name of the Moderate | It wili forget that if it is easy to crush Reds, it is easier still 
Republic, and finally Paris, after a contest in arms which | to make them, and that the new moderation of the party has 
lasted nearly three months, after raising 150,000 men and | arisen in no small degree from the absence of serious oppres- 
standing for the second time in six months a regular siege, was | sion. The cheese is not so hard because the press is not so 
subjugated by soldiers acting under the orders of a Monarchical | tight. A White Terror all over Europe, a new Holy Alliance, 
Assembly. At this moment the Red Power lies everywhere | a new effort to subordinate all human wishes to sacerdotal 
supine, bound hand and foot, so weak that its adversaries ask | interests,—all these things are possible, and all for a time 














themselves in amazement whether they have not for twenty But we should not be sur- 
years cowered before a bug-bear. The loss of the party in 
direct military reputation has been immense. Their choicest 
general, their best administrator, their ablest officers have all 
been out, and all have failed; while the pick and centre of 
their army, the flower of their rank and file, the 100,000 
Parisian workmen who have never bowed the knee to Baal, 
but in weal and woe have voted for Red candidates, have 
twice been defeated, once by the Prussians, once by the soldiers 
just released from imprisonment in Prussia. The Universal 


will again beget social hatreds. 
| prised if, after a while, the removal of the old terror increased 
| at once the energy and the power of the Moderate Liberals, 
| now baffled because the vast mass of men who dislike abuses 
but dread anarchy have, in their fear of the Reds, thrown 
themselves in every serious struggle on the side of the Repres- 
sives. These Reds, then, are not so formidable, after all. Hm! 
Then we may claim reforms, even though we weaken the 
hand of authority. That will be the rough but accurate cal- 





| culation of the majority, who will thereupon press claims 


Republic has done its utmost, and has been driven back reeling | which their rulers, also relieved from a mortal dread, will be 


and covered with blood. 

The moral loss has been as great as the physical. 
dition of 1798 has never been wholly erased from the minds 
of men, and the power of the Red leaders was indefinitely | 
increased by the vague belief, current even among states- | 
men, that the “ Reds,” if driven to extremities, might discover | 
ina kind of unearthly energy new resources. They had few 
Generals, but when all barriers were overthrown a new general | 
might arise. They had no field artillery, but a hundred | 
thousand men armed with good rifles and exulting in death | 
for a cause might by possibility overthrow even a trained | 
army. They had no hold outside of the cities, but no one | 
could tell what weapons they might find in the armoury of | 
Socialism, what attractions they might not hold out to 
peasants smothered in mortgages, or to soldiers impatient of | 
discipline, or to the whole of the vast Army of the Poor. They | 
might issue decrees which would be accepted as promises, and | 
unloosen all the ancient bonds of society. The effect of one such 
decree, that which in a single night abolished tithes throughout 
France, is felt even now, though eighty years have passed, 
and is perhaps the greatest obstacle in the way of a 
Bourbon restoration. None of these things occurred. The | 
Revolution, even where supreme, as in Paris, displayed, 
until driven to despair, a feebleness of purpose, a modera- 
tion in action, almost equal to that of its adversaries. 
It neither produced a general nor allowed one to pro- 
duce himself. Its soldiers fought fairly well, as well as 

their adversaries, but with little of the devotion of fanatics 
and none of the originality of Revolutionists. They wanted | 
rations, and ambulances, and hospital comforts, and pay, like | 


|own amendment before submitting it to the Commons. 
‘now, again, Lord Salisbury has gone a good way towards 


far more willing than heretofore to concede, knowing, as they 


The tra- | must now know, that the masses are not demanding conces- 


sion in the hope of being able through them to prepare the 
way for the general overturn. The necessity for repression 
will be seen to diminish, and with the necessity the desire 
for a very troublesome and thankless office will also disappear. 





LORD SALISBURY AND THE UNIVERSITY TESTS BILL. 
ORD SALISBURY has made another great blunder. 
What is it that leads a statesman and orator of his 
acknowledged ability and intellectual calibre,—a politician 
with as much of the art of appealing to the plain practical 
sagacity of practical men as any man capable of grounding his 
case on the most refined intellectual distinctions, ever yet 
possessed,—into such gratuitous and grave mistakes? In 
1869, on the Irish Church Question, he led the House of Lords 
into a position from which Lord Cairns, prompted by Mr. 


Disraeli, only extricated it with the greatest possible difliculty 


and at the cost of no slight humiliation. Last year, again, he 
persuaded the House of Peers to accept a most fatal amend- 
ment to the Irish Land Bill, reducing the value of the holding 


‘above which compensation for disturbance could not be claimed 


from £100 to £50, and then was compelled to yield to the 
better sense of the House, which induced them to cancel their 
And 


making the House of Lords “ ridiculous,” by the amendments 


which he has engrafted on the University Tests Abolition Bill, 


—amendments which with but one slight exception have been 
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not only promptly rejected by the House of Commons, but even | doubt he seriously thought that the Irish Church mine 
surrendered by his own political friends in that House as at allowed to retain all its glebe lands and the Ulster grants San 
Ge cuts © blow cn theke'bebell, Lord Gallery's eupple-|be thought thal the [rok tocat eh sock estas 
mentary tests have been simply laughed out of court. Even | and £100 a year might be sehasel all coupensdiian Hal 
the Lords hardly believed in them, strongly as they believed | turbance without violating the principle of the Bill, that those 
in him, and only passed them, though at his solicitation, by a who are too poor to make terms for themselve: h 
minute majority. What could have induced Lord Salisbury | protected by the law; and again, he thought this wee 
to risk his own reputation as a leader, and in some measure the | a test which only went to the point of guaranteein 
dignity of the House of Peers itself, on so very trifling a venture | against the sceptical hints of tutors, would not be pS ser 
this ? | to the objecti i i sts infri 
- Seen for this last blunder as we account for those of | sdidlont adie’ deme cos came he jolget Saale tt 
both the previous years, partly, by Lord Salisbury’s excessive rashly. And why? In every case, as it seems to us, f 
impatience of a political instrument too strong or too weak,— | certain political cynicism which is deep in Lord Saliaharg, 1 
7 . sce age it is ee use in pds gp ee ag ‘it ~ . Lord Swope and Lord Robert Cecil,—in other 
on = a ton — : Ay ; - sad y, again, by | a “A — or Salisbury feels such a contemptuous dis. 
40r . als ry A eep aL - oe Pg a | we -s what is called ‘the principle’ of a popular measure, 
Scie tie 5 Stiles te & ildiek weceess, ler 40 puch cxtddo Whe aghen Of gollcislo ok GEO 
f sure, 80 | o push outside the sphere of principle and into ¢ 
long as that change is not opposed to what he defines as sphere of detail what is eat 5 an pte part 2 
the ‘ principle’ of the measure,—in other words, so long as| the popular conception of the measure. Thus he ¢o 
it can be regarded as only a very important amendment of | not conceive that the wealth of the Irish Eetablishament 
detail. Lord Salisbury is a powerful Parliamentary speaker, | —s0 far at least as it was due to the fact that the 
but his whole career has shown that he is a little too matter- | British nation had established the creed which was not 
of-fact in his apprehension of the means of which the Opposi-| the creed of the Irish people, — was a vital part of the 
tion may avail itself. His imagination can hardly realize that | sentimental injustice of the Irish Establishment ag it 
a@ power can be given by the Constitution only for extremely rare | was felt in Ireland. He was disposed contemptuously 
and exceptional use. Lord Salisbury has not Mr. Disraeli’s | to attribute to the mere ill-natured grudge of envy what 
‘historical’ conscience. He acts as if ‘right depended on| was at the very root of the sense of wrong. So in the 
capacity,’ according to the French thinker’s maxim, even in | Irish land case he was disposed, as a landed proprietor, to 
relation to so curious a surviving relic of old political deny half-contemptuously that the influence of property over 
machinery as the House of Lords. It never seems to occur) poor tenants is in general other than legitimate, and at all 
to him that a sword may be a mere dress ornament in politics | events, to put at the lowest possible figure the point at which 
as well as in costume; nor that it takes, under particular cir- | it may pass from a whol d legitimat i 
cumstances, far more adroitness and subtlety “ manoeuvre ts “finally, a this University wentien ie aa 
an assured majority with skill, than to mancuvre a small} endure to have an ostentatious ‘principle’ opposed to the 
minority with the same skill. No doubt Lord Salisbury is not | obviously worldly-wise and prudent maxim that parents 
blind or foolish enough to suppose that the majority in the | should have their sons educated in the way they like best, 
Lords may be used for every purpose for which it can be | and that parental fears should be judiciously consulted, if 
obtained. But his pride can hardly brook the thought that | only by a nominal obsequiousness to their demands. Ob- 


he is a member of an Assembly which cannot, to good effect, ‘serve Lord Salisbury well, and you will find that he really 


resolve on anything whatever in a direction contrary to popu- | feels a sort of bitter pleasure in making as little as possible of 
lar wishes, at least in relation to a subject whereon popular | so-called ‘popular principles,’ and throwing upon them and 
wishes are keenly excited. The House of Lords, Lord Salis- | their demands plenty of humiliating cold water. The way in 
bury admits, must not thwart the nation on any subject on| which, during this University Tests controversy, he has 
which the nation has clearly and positively defined its will; | habitually enlarged on the pecuniary view of the question, and 
but if it may not act as the majority of its members wish on| kept asking whether parents would continue to pay for 
all other subjects, where is the use, to him, of a House of | academical teaching that did not satisfy their own religious pre- 
Lords? It is only common-sense to assume that muscles are | judices, has obviously had a snatch of sarcastic worldliness in 
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given you for the purpose of pushing or pulling, that power 
must be more or less co-extensive with right. The House of 
Lords exists, and the House of Lords is Conservative. Is it 
not clear that the House of Lords must be justified in using 
its powers moderately to disappoint the national appetite for 
change ? or that, if this be not so, the House of Lords must be 
a mere sham, which it would be better to reduce ostensibly to 
its true impotence? This is the general conception which 
seems to us to make Lord Salisbury so morbidly eager to leave 
the mark of the House of Lords on the greater measures of 
every Session,— which made him yearn to save the glebe 
lands of the Irish Church and the Ulster grants out of the 
wreck in 1869, to lower the Irish rental under which 
compensation for disturbance might be claimed in 1870, to 
substitute a new University test for the tests abolished by 
the Bill of 1871. Where is the use of a House of Lords, 


if it cannot at least mitigate the severity of every great | 


change? To possess a power and only use it in 
insignificant matters about which the nation cares little or 
nothing, is a course which offends Lord Salisbury’s instinctive 
caste-pride. If the Peers cannot even contribute their quota to 
the solution of the greater questions, it is really too humiliating 
to be content with the ré/e of causing innumerable disappoint- 
ments in small matters. To have only the right of submitting 
to the Commons in all the greater matters of the law, and to 
rise into lofty independence only on the questions of the mint, 
arise, and cummin of politics, is more than the haughty 
imagination of the representative of the Cecils can endure. If | 


it. ‘You call all this religious principle,’ Lord Salisbury has 
| in effect been saying, ‘but take care that your religious 
| principle pays,—that it does not fall foul of other religious 
principles which have the pocket of English citizens more at 
their control. Don’t soar too high for the British Philistine, 
with his definite creed and his considerate hand in his 
breeches’ pocket ever measuring the money value of his own 
wishes. If you do, you will empty Oxford and Cambridge, 
under colour of gratifying these high-sounding notions of yours.’ 
And this tendency to depreciate the real value of popular 
feelings, to meet them, if possible, by considerations of a damp- 
ing and depressing nature, has repeatedly more or less twisted 
Lord Salisbury’s judgment on what is and what is not a ques- 
tion of principle with the English people. His pride has led 
him insensibly into the wish to modify the great measures of 
each Session in the Peers, and his tendency to pococurantism 
in relation to popular cries has biassed his judgment as to 
what he could really effect. To these two blots in the politi- 
cal capacity of a very considerable statesman,—a statesman 
with a high imagination, though not a high imagination for 
| popular feelings,—a statesman with a great power of per- 
}sonal and oratorical fascination,—we seem to owe it that 
| Session after Session he has struck deadly blows at the pres- 
| tige of the House of Lords, and at the confidence once very 
widely reposed in his own legislative and administrative 
ability. 





PARLIAMENT AND FOREIGN POLICY. 


he may not share in legislating on the great questions of the i constitutional question raised in the House of Lords 


future, he does not care to wield the feeble weapon of delay. 
But not only Lord Salisbury’s political pride has worked in | 


on Monday night as to the right of Parliament to give 
an opinion on our Treaties before their ratification, and with a 





these false steps of successive years, his judgment also has | view, of course,to preventing their ratification in case the opinion 
really been faulty in the matter, and has quite misled him as to | of Parliament should be unfavourable, is one of probably far 
what it was possible and what impossible for him to do. No | greater importance than the particular question in relation to 
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S a not suppose there is any sort of real doubt as to the 


constitutional practice. In spite of Lord Salisbury’s and Lord 
Russell's speeches, it is hardly questionable that Lord Grey, 
Lord Cairns, and Lord Granville were expressing the true view 
when they asserted that Ministers advise the Crown to ratify 
treaties on their own responsibility, and ought not to ask 
for the criticisms of Parliament until the act to be 
criticized is complete. In this matter, the British 
constitutional theory differs confessedly from that of the 
United States, which does not indeed take Congress into 
council before a treaty can be concluded, but does take 
the Senate into council, and requires its assent to the policy of 
the Administration before the nation can be committed by it. 
Now which of these two theories of foreign policy is the 
petter,—the one which makes the administration solely re- 
nsible for what is done, and even discountenances any 
direct application to Parliament for advice before action 
is taken, —or that which requires the sanction of the most sober 
branch of the legislature to the treaties negotiated by the 
Administration before giving them any validity at all ? 

It is obvious enough that the American theory has many 
superficial arguments in its favour, especially when considered 
in relation to the absolute security of office for a certain 
term of years enjoyed by the American Government. 
There would be a complete surrender of the principles 
of popular Government, if an administration which might 
constitutionally retain office in some cases for more 
than three years after seriously offending the nation which 
had elected it, could without any check or restraint conclude 
treaties with foreign Governments by which the whole people 
would be bound. The provision which guaranteed every 


aracter of the new Washington Treaty on which it arose. | 


| And yet we entirely believe that the British practice is the 
right one,—at all events, in the present state of popular know- 
ledge (or ignorance) about foreign affairs,—and that nothing 
| but confusion, and perhaps disaster, certainly degeneration of 
| character, would ensue from consulting the people more for- 
mally on our treaties before ratifying our foreign engage- 
-ments. If you have a Government like ours which is 
directly responsible for its errors, and is liable, indeed, to fall, 
and fall with contumely, in case it does anything flagrantly at 
issue with the current of national feeling, nothing can be wiser 
than to leave to the unrestrained discretion of such a Govern- 
ment the conduct of matters of which neither the people at 
_large nor even the people’s representatives, have any accurate, 
or complete, or minute knowledge. _Lllogical as it seems, there 
is nothing really illogical in carefully choosing and minutely 
controlling a ministry in relation to one set of questions, and 
‘Jeaving them a very large and uncontrolled discretion in rela- 
_tion to another set of questions, even though the latter set 
appear to be in many respects the more important of the two. 
In the first place, the minute supervision and control exercised 
_in relation to home administration and finances quite prevents 
the Ministry from breaking away into an arbitrary and caprici- 
ous foreign policy. There cannot but be a very close con- 
_nection between the different branches of any nation’s policy ; 
/and a ministry which finds itself severely checked for asking 
_ for a Succession Duty and a Match-Tax can hardly help care- 
| fully considering both popular sentiment and economical con- 
| sequences in relation to an important treaty. In the next 
place, this kind of indirect control over foreign policy, whether 
| adequate or not, is clearly the most adequate you can have in 
'a nation which is as profoundly ignorant of the tendencies 
| and constitution of foreign Governments as it is of the higher 


administration its four years’ tenure of power, necessarily conditions of true painting or sculpture. The common talk 
demanded some popular check on the international policy of | about representative principles should never blind us to the 
the Government ; and this check was secured by requiring the | truth that where the people at large know very little on any 
assent of the Senate, though not of the House of Representa- | point themselves, they are acting wisely, and not foolishly, 
tives, to all the treaties negociated by the Government. That | in refusing to judge of it directly, and in delegating to 
the House of Representatives was excluded from the exercise | another,—whom on general grounds they have learnt to trust, 
of any influence in these matters shows how strongly the|—the duty of deciding for them what ought to be done. 











framers of the Constitution felt the reasons for the British 
theory,—indeed, demonstrates this much more plainly than 
the concession of a veto to the Senate, can, under the peculiar | 
circumstances of the Presidential tenure of office, be supposed 
to show the jealousy felt of the power of the Administration. 
And yet there is on the surface a very great anomaly in not 
allowing the opinion of any free nation to be fully consulted | 
on its most solemn international engagements before those 
engagements have been actually formed. Of all acts of the 
nation, those which are most likely to determine the course of 
future policy in relation to peace or war, its foreign engage- 
ments are obviously the most important, and there is some- 
thing, superficially at least, even ludicrous in not consulting the 
people beforehand on the very acts by which the prospects 
of future generations are likely to be most essentially 
modified. Take either of the cases immediately before 
America and England,—the question of the annexation of 
San Domingo by the United States, or the Treaty between | 
England and the United States not only surrendering | 
reciprocally great monopolies, but binding England to new 
principles of neutrality and of international law for the future, 
—and does it not seem almost absurd to maintain that a 





Now, with regard to the true interests of Great Britain, the 
British people certainly think a good deal, and more or 
less shrewdly. But with regard to the views and purposes 
of foreign Governments,—the other half of foreign politics,— 
with regard to the steps most likely to cause and prevent inter- 
national discords, and the true interpretation to be put on the 
words and actions of those Governments, no ideas can be less 
adequate than those expressed from time to time even in the 
discussions of the House of Commons. It may be, as human 
arrangements are apt to be, a clumsy proceeding to elect and 
control a Government with respect to well-understood popular 
interests, and to trust to it almost blindly with respect to ill- 
understood foreign problems, but as far as we know, it is much 
the Jeast clumsy and dangerous of which the circumstances 
admit. 

Nor is it the mere danger of ignorant blundering which 
makes it undesirable that treaties should be submitted directly 
to Parliament before they are sanctioned, great as that danger 


|is. There is another danger quite as great, the danger of such 


preliminary publicity, delay, and vacillation as to discourage 
foreign Governments from ever proposing to us what they wish, 
unless it is of a nature to bear preliminary public discussion, 





nation should be bound, without popular deliberation and | and not to suffer from vacillation and delay. The American 
without consent, to the most important of its historical acts? | Government doubtless suffers less from these evils than any 
We require the full consent of the representatives of the| European Government could do, because, being at a@ 
nation to an addition of taxation of a penny in the pound} great distance from all serious danger, there is far 
on the income of a single year, but we ask for no such con-|less reason for prompt and decisive action than there 
sent for an act which may cause or prevent the addition | is amongst the great society of European peoples. Yet 
of perhaps many shillings in the pound to the taxation|even America will find foreign Governments much less 
of a whole series of future years. Even in America, only the willing to negotiate with her, when it is observed that the 
delegates of each State, so chosen that petty Delaware has as | public sifting through which her foreign engagements have to 
powerful an influence as huge New York, are asked to sanc-| pass, renders it quite impossible to predict how far the 
tion acts and principles which may mould the whole history | Government can secure the assent of the Legislature to any- 
of the United States for centuries to come; while in Great | thing it does. The cession of the island of St. Thomas by the 
Britain only the Cabinet (probably in effect only a small Com- | Danish Government to America has, we believe, never yet been 
mittee of the Cabinet) are empowered to commit thirty millions | paid for, and the refusal of the Senate to ratify the San 
of people to engagements of this transcendently momentous | Domingo Treaty will throw fresh doubt on the powers of the 
character. May it not fairly be said that there is apparently | American Executive to achieve what it professes to desire. This 
& grotesque inconsistency between the almost pedantic | may matter little to America, but it might easily matter a 
guarantees taken for Parliamentary consent to the actual | great deal to us. Promptitude and moral certainty are the 
imposition of the smallest financial burdens, and the lavish | first requisites in international actions, and nothing would 
trust reposed in the Administration in relation to actions by | more absolutely prevent other Governments from seeking our 
which we are not merely known and judged as a nation, but | aid or appealing to our influence, than the belief that neither 
by which our national character itself is largely formed ? | could be secured till the proposals of our friends had run the 
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gauntlet of a hundred popular misconceptions, vacillations, 
and delays. In foreign affairs the action of Parliaments 
must necessarily be somewhat ignorant, either indifferent 
or passionate, and slow. And therefore in foreign affairs by 
far the best course is to leave the chosen of the nation to act 
on their own responsibility, and in the certain knowledge that 
whatever they do wrongly will seriously diminish their general 
influence with the nation, if it does not even hurl them from 
power. No constitutional mistake is greater than that which 
over-applies constitutional maxims to cases where the most 
effective checks are not direct, but indirect, and where any 
direct intervention of the people only tends to bring popular 
government into disrepute. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S DECISION. 


V R. GLADSTONE’S announcement of Tuesday, that he 
iV would press on the Army Bill and the Ballot Bill 
“‘ without any reference whatever to time” was not made a 
day too soon. The tactics of the opponents of those Bills 
tended to bring Parliamentary government itself into con- 
tempt. The one grand danger of that system of government, 
at least among people who speak English, is that its excessive 
cumbrousness, its incapacity for vigorous, or rather for rapid, 
action, and its tendency to paralyze genius for executive 
affairs, should rouse the popular disgust, and impel the 
electorate to demand more effective or more dramatic methods 
ef representation. All three of these evils are distinctly 
apparent in the conduct of the Army discussion. The sub- 
ject itself is one on which discussion is almost useless, Par- 
liament having no option except to accept or reject a proposal 
which more almost than any other conceivable measure involves 
the right of the Government to rule. If the Ministry cannot be 
trusted to remodel the Army after it has openly denounced 
the existing organization, it ought to be dismissed at once as 
incapabla. If, on the other hand, it can be trusted, then its 
proposal, once understood, ought to be accepted, and supported 
by the whole force of Parliamentary opinion. The principle 
once admitted, all else is matter of executive detail, which 
under a system wiser than ours would be left entirely to the 
responsible Minister, who, and not the House, must 
rebuild the condemned military structure. To accept 
a revolution in principle as the House of Commons has 
done, and then endeavour, by sheer dint of talk to delay 
or spoil its realization, is merely to show Parliament as an 
obstructive power. 


: ae 
{hundred amendments to every clause of any particular pjjl 
| 1t is perfectly possible, as far as the rules of the House ar, 
concerned, for a body such as the Irish Members to forbid 
legislation altogether, by merely employing their preseri 
|tive right of appearing to try to improve it in Com. 
mittee. As a matter of fact, this power ig ve ; 
seldom employed, as it irritates the House too much but 
when it is, the majority has but one resource. The Session 
is no more limited by law than are the privileges of the 
minority. Nothing prevents the agent of the majority, the 
Premier, from sitting continuously throughout the seven years 
during which a Parliament may remain undissolved, that jg 
from waiting until the obstinacy of his opponents has been 
defeated by obstinacy like their own. In many countries that 
power would be of little use—the Poles, for instance, in Berlin 
would forbid legislation until their claims had been satisfied 
but in England, by national good fortune, the autumn is the 
season of sport, and to sit through September and October 
would be to almost all members a serious privation. The 
threat of sitting until a Bill is passed therefore almost ip. 
variably breaks the resolution of the minority, even when that 
minority, as in the case of the Divorce Bill, is supported by 
religious feeling, and we have no doubt it will overcome it 
even in the case of a Bill so detested as that for the Abolition 
of Purchase. But if it does not—and we can imagine cases 
in which it would not—the only resource will be to reconsider 
the forms of the House, and give a majority, say of a hundred, 
some right of bringing a sterile debate to aclose. A minority 
has a right to be heard, and fully heard; but it can have no 
right to suspend the action of the Legislature except to secure 
full discussion, or to paralyze an Executive which it is 
powerless either to censure or dismiss. The Queen’s Govern. 
ment must go on, and if the whole time of Parliament is to 
be taken up by the repetition on every official night of the 
arguments refuted or voted down during the previous sitting, 
government in any true sense of the word becomes an 
impossibility. 

The case for the Ballot Bill is, on different grounds, as 
strong as that for the Bill for the reorganization of the Army. 
The Ballot Bill is not, it is true, an executive measure, or one 
which involves the safety of the country, or one without which 
the Ministry must of necessity resign. A defeat in the Com- 
mons on such a Bill would only mean that the Commons were 
more content than the Government with existing modes of 











election, and as they have elected the Government, the 


No Ministry can seem efficient while| Ministry might be content with their content. But it 


forced every night to defend an accepted measure, or capable| is certain from previous votes that the majority of elec- 


while prohibited from action, or instructed while called on for 
details which it cannot arrange until the bases of its sien | 
have passed out of the region of controversy. If the Military | 
Members could defeat the Government plan they would be | 
entirely in their right, but to delay it without hope of defeat- | 
ing it is to weaken the Executive and endanger the safety of | 
the country without a cause. No great organizer would consent | 
to work under such conditions, and in imposing them the | 
minority are securing not that the plan they hate shall be| 
dropped, but that its authors shall be harassed, hampered, and | 
consequently inefficient. Their greatest project is not legal- | 
ized and not rejected, but only suspended,—not for further | 
consideration, but because some of its opponents retain a hope | 
that if time can be gained something may happen which will 
cause it to fall through. This is not government through 
Parliament, but the suspension of Government by Parliament, | 
and the Premier, in applying pressure to the minority, deserves 
the gratitude of all who believe that Parliaments exist not 
that government may cease, but that Cabinets may be 
wise. 

The form of the pressure is singular, and we are not 
altogether sure that legislation would not be improved by the 





tors wish for the change, and have made the change 
an instruction to their representatives ; and when that is 
the case, the minority, after sufficient discussion, is bound, 
as we hold, to give way. It has a moral right to resist 
such a measure by vote and argument, but no right whatever 
when outvoted to trick the nation out of its will by the use of 
forms devised not to defeat the nation, but to secure to every 
party within it a fair hearing. If the minority can do that in 
one Session it can do that in the next, and the total result 
would be that the machinery devised by the country to carry 
out its will would neither obey nor disobey that will, but 
merely acknowledge, instead of realizing it. A dead-lock of 
that kind of necessity impairs public confidence in the value 
of our institutions, and Mr. Gladstone, apart altogether from 
party considerations, is in the right in bringing it to an end. 
At the same time, those party considerations are very strong. 
We do not profess to admire the Ballot, which seems to us @ 
device for diminishing the electors’ responsibility in the exer- 
cis2 of their trust; but there can be no doubt that the great 
majority of Liberals believe that intimidation and bribery 
interfere with freedom of election, and that the Ballot 
will greatly diminish both corruption and intimidation. 





concession of a little more power to the Premier and the|They hold the change to be vital, they consider Mr. 
Majority. Partly from antique habit—a habit which arose in| Giadstone pledged to accomplish it, and they resent any 
days when Parliaments had little to do and debates were not| appearance of hesitation in the matter as if it were @ 
reported—partly from its old dread of the Crown, and partly | treachery. They have welcomed the renewal of the pledge 
from characteristic tolerance for opinion, the House of Com-| with enthusiasm, and will, we doubt not, to secure its reali- 
mons protects the rights of minorities within itself as no other | zation, vote with a steadiness which of late they have some- 
popular assembly has ever done. There is no power under times failed to display. Mr. Gladstone’s menace, therefore, 
its rules of compelling a minority, if at all respectable in| while it discourages his opponents, reinvigorates his friends, 
numbers, to allow a measure to pass. There is no law of the and will, we sincerely believe, facilitate, and facilitate greatly, 
cléture as in France, no “one-hour rule” as in the American the conduct of public business. At best that business is in @ 
House of Representatives, no right of “challenge,” that is, of | bad state; but if the opponents of Army Reform and of the 
forcing on a final division, such as we believe exists in the| Ballot Bill had gone on talking unchecked, the work of 
practice of the United States’ Senate. Any man can speak | administration must have gone, in the printer’s phrase, 
for a week if he likes, and a hundred men may submit a to pie. 
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_ silent for ever we shall all wish. But may not the power to 
THE COMP ARATIVE WORTH OF THINGS ABD MER. give a fitting framework to the small things of life, to adap 
HE general grief and horror with which the news of the | and vivify, to create a true social intercourse, and send a thrill 
devastation of Paris in this fratricidal war has been received, | of tenderness and gaiety through the trivialities of conversa- 
the consternation with which Englishmen and Frenchmen alike | tion, go with it? May nat the ruin of Paris turn out to be the 
pave heard that ‘‘a palace of strangers is become a heap,” “‘a | judgment-day of an epoch, in which much that is good will pass 
defenced city a ruin,” cannot but strike us, when we remember the | away along with much that wasevil, and Pleasure lose, with many 
comparative indifference with which we had come to hear of the | of her worst dangers, all her counsels of perfection? On the whole, 
terrific slaughter of human beings of which the history of the last | we are persuaded that it is no spurious and inhuman judgment 
nine months has been full. For it is not the human misery, the | which shrinks back from such news as we have received this 
Joss of life and loss of livelihood to the inhabitants of Paris, which | week, with even more awe and misgiving than from the news of 
we think most of when we read of the Tuileries in ruins, the the bloodiest battle-field and the most destructive campaiga. 
Louvre partly destroyed, the Luxemburg blown to pieces, and | There are external conditions of life which thread together history, 
of so mavy of the grand historical buildings of Paris left with | and the annihilation of which ends and begins an era. It is 
hardly “‘ one stone upon another that has not been thrown down.” | possible, nay, it is quite probable, that the burning of Paris is a 
It is of the beautiful city itself we think, and not mainly of its people. | catastrophe of this nature,—the more so that it arose from the colli- 
We sorrow for the miracle of art and magnificence, the fairest cap- | sion of social discord, and not from the shock of conquest. If 
ital in Europe, the chief intellectual stimulus of the whole Western only as a measure of the fierce internecine passions that have been 
world, the one place which nobody visited without receiving a | at work in the very heart of French society, this mighty explosion 
new impression of the vividness of life and the brilliancy of man, | must shake France to the very centre, and mould her future into 
the spot on the surface of our planet where human faculty | new and probably less unconstrained and buoyant life than that 
seemed the keenest and the most available, where human wit had | of her past. 
reached its culminating point. And this, of course, though the| ‘The importance that is so naturally attached to the physical 
work of the French people, was not the work of the French people | devastation of Paris, is not then, in our opinion, due to that 
in any one genération. In every sense Paris has been a| weakness of imagination which is unable to realize the meaning 
capital, for she had inherited the accumulated intellectual wealth of a great accumulated mass of human misery so vividly as it 
of ages, and the great palaces and terraces and monuments and | can realize a great loss of material grandeur and wealth ;—on 
gardens which made her so fair, were as much the products of the contrary, it is due to the instinctive feeling that a very 
savings, as much artistic capital essential to the magic she | much greater change is coming over human life than any mere 
wielded over the minds of men, as the mills and looms of shortening of the period of one generation's existence would 
Manchester, the products of Lancashire’s past savings, are imply. It may be quite true that if any great building were on 
essential to the great industrial work of every new year | fire, the man who deliberately postponed the duty of securing the 
of our cotton manufacture. Paris as ‘a city of confusion | endangered lives of the sleeping women and children to that of 
that is broken down,” Paris with shattered monuments and ruined rescuing the treasures of art it might contain, would be regarded 
palaces, and tumbling bridges and wasted gardens and a river | as inhuman. Our sympathy is imperiously claimed by living 
choked with fragments of masonry, cannot exert her old spell over | sufferers even at the cost of sacrificing a multitude of the refined 
the imaginations of men tili the waste places are restored, and }enjoyments and educated tastes of posterity. We might 
the wilderness again blossoms as the rose. There are adjuncts to |respect the man who gave his own life to save a 
the power of men which are essential conditions of its exercise, | great Raffael or a ‘Turner, but we should hardly justify 
and therefore it is, we suppose, that we feel authorized to|one who offered up another's for the same end. Even 
grieve more when we hear of a destruction which prevents France in Paris, the man who should have deliberately elected to 
from being to the future of Europe what she has been to/ kill an innocent soldier for every picture saved to the Louvre, 
the past, than we grieve even when we hear of the sweeping away | would be rightly esteemed to be a wretch worthy of instant death, 
of a great portion of a generation of Frenchmen in the hurricane | and this though it is quite certain that many a picture would 
of foreign and civil war. Men may come and men may go, but | do vastly more for the future life of the French nation than many 
while the spell of France remained, there would always be French- | a citizen. But though that is true, that is no reason why we 
men enough to use it and transmit the great French tradition | should not deliberately grieve more over the destruction of all the 
to the world. But now, when “all joy is darkened, the mirth of | greatest ornaments of a great capital, than over the loss of a host 
the land is gone, in the city is left desolation, and the gate is | of innocent lives. It would be wrong to commit a single deliberate 
smitten with destruction,” who is to cast the spell of France| murder, even in order,—if such a thing were conceivable,—to save 
over us? With Paris in ruins, the staff of the enchanter is! Mont Blanc and the Lake of Geneva to Europe; yet no one would 
broken and her magic lost. The ‘Capital of Pleasure” has | think of feeling the same horror at hearing of a new murder, which 
become a wilderness, and while it remains so France must lose her | he would feel at the thought of the final loss to Europe of those 
peculiar place in the world, and the heart of the Continent almost | magnificent forms and colours. Or, to take a more possible case, it 
cease to beat. would clearly be utterly demoralizing to save a bank from break- 
It can hardly be denied, we think, that there are physical condi- | ing, and a whole population from destitution and penury, by 
tions of human life so full of significance and so difficult to create | putting a violent end to a single life; yet it would be 
anew, that their loss diminishes the moral significance of | very heartless not to feel far more regret at the occur- 
the life of the men who are their natural interpreters even | rence of the former calamity than at the occurrence of the 
more than the loss of any number of those interpreters them- | latter. It is quite easy to invent fifty cases in which it 
selves. A plague in Rome that destroyed half the popula-| would be utterly wicked to ward off a great catastrophe by 
tion would be a fearful thing, but would it "wrong to feel | intentionally causing one of much less magnitude, though it 
it a less calamity by far than the physical destruction of Rome | would be both natural and right to regret the occurrence of the 
itself, even though all the inhabitants had had time and warning | former far more deeply than the occurrence of the latter. A 
toescape? Jt cannot be inhuman to think so, for did not our| failure of the harvest is a far greater and more lamentable evil 
Lord himself, who named himself the Son of Man to show his than a small injustice; but no couatry which habitually and 
intensity of human sympathy, speak of the physical destruc- | deliberately committed small injustices to prevent the failure of a 
tion of Jerusalem with a shade of almost deeper pity and harvest, would have any promise of a great future. ‘The destruc- 
sorrow than he expressed in referring to the mere carnage and | tion of Paris might almost compare as a calamity with the 
loss of life which would accompany it? ‘The destruction of a destruction of a vein of genius in the character of a great people, 
typical city, of a centre of age-long life, is the end of that age, while the destruction of a multitude of Parisians could only compare 
in a sense in which the mere cutting off of even half a generation | as a calamity with a temporary suspension of that vein of genius ; 
of men need not necessarily be so at all. What was, is at an end; | yet even for the sake of not only preserving but stimulating that 
who but a prophet can tell what will be? How shall we know | vein of genius, no one would have sauctioned the deliberate murder 
that the old spell which the suicidal armies of the Commune and | of a multitude of Parisians. We hold, thea, that the universal 
the fratricidal armies of Versailles have destroyed between | horror which the week’s news has brought us is perfectly legiti- 
them, shall ever be revived ? No one would desire to see it pre- mate, even though the same degree of regret has not been felt over 
cisely what it was. There was enough of Circe in l’aris to turn the hecatombs of lives lost on the field of battle. The ruin of 
even the wisest of men who had no antidote “ moly” in their Paris is the catastrophe of a thousand years,—perhaps even greater 
hearts, not only into the most grovelling, but into the maddest and |in its consequences than the meeting of the States-General 
most possessed of swine. That that part of her spell may be | and the storming of the Bastille, but, at present at least, purely 
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dark, and without any of the bright hopes justly excited by those 
events. 





A CLERICAL CONTEST IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 
[ there is one thing capable of disgusting the heartiest 
Radical with the principle of popular election, it is a 
contest for one of those Church-of-England livings — fortu- 
nately but few—which lie in the gift of the parishioners 
or ratepayers as a body. The town of Bilston, in Stafford- 
shire, is just now the scene of such a contest. It lies in the 
heart of the Black Country, amongst a population perhaps of the 
roughest that England can show. ‘The Staffordshire collieries are 
notorious for exhibiting the very worst features connected with 
the trade. With perhaps a portion of Lancashire, it is the coal 
district in England where truck and the tyranny of the middle- 
man—of the ‘‘ butty ” and his ‘* doggie "—are still most rife. It 
is sufficient to recall the North Staffordshire puddlers’ strike of a | 
few years back as evidence of the bitter feelings between masters | 
and men in a slightly higher field of labour, that of the iron- works. 
The pottery trades, again, though they rise much higher, and are 
very powerfully organized, would probably hold but a low rank in | 
the general scale of English labour. Immediately about Bilston, | 
however, if we mistake not, it is coal-mining and iron-works which | 
prevail. The town itself, with its surroundings, thrives, grows 
apace, in its own rough way. And here, after long years of 
sequestration, the living of St. Leonard's has fallen vacant, endowed | 
chiefly in land, which has more than doubled in value since the last | 
vacancy. The living is consequently worth now between £800 
and £900 a year, and forms, in fact, henceforth one of the so- | 
called ‘‘ prizes of the Church.” 
‘‘ Where the carcase is, there shall the eagles be gathered | 
together.” We have before us a batch of handbills connected 
with the election, which are quite sufficient to show, in the words | 
of a friend residing in the town (and who had been most anxious | 
to secure for it a clergyman of really high attainments and | 
character), that ‘*one could not ask a Christian gentleman to | 
allow himself to be trailed through the mud that is now disturbed.” | 
In criticizing these documents, the writer must observe that, | 
except through the papers themselves, he knows nothing whatever | 
of any single one of the candidates, and can therefore lay claim | 
to perfect impartiality. 
The first is the least objectionable of any. It is an appeal— | 
perhaps genuine—by ‘“ A Working-Man” to the working-men of 
Bilston, on behalf of the curate in charge. “Is it fair or right,” | 
it asks, ‘‘ that Mr. Ward should be turned out of his home? He 
has done his work well for £200 a year, don’t let him lose the 
£700 for want of your votes.” Of course, if Mr. Ward has done | 
his work ‘“ well,” there is no reason why the true Conservative | 
plea of ‘‘let well alone” should not have its due weight, But | 
we shall hear more from Mr. Ward's friends by and by. 
The next handbill, the address of the Rev. Charles Lee, M.A., | 

*¢ Vicar of Holy Trinity, Haverstock Hill, and formerly Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Bilston,” is also the least objectionable among the per- | 
sonal addresses of candidates. Whether indeed the Bilston folks 
will have been greatly touched by Mr. Lee’s recollection of their | 
‘thearty friendship and kindness,” and his profession that he will | 
have ‘‘ great pleasure in coming to reside once more” amongst them, | 
seeing that on the face of his address it is patent that he left one | 
living in Bilston ten years ago, and only offers to come back when | 
a richer one has fallen vacant, may bea question. But his address, | 
which, it may be observed, declares that, ‘living at so great a dis- | 
tance from Bilston,” he cannot ‘* personally ” canvas the electors, | 


| clarendon type, evidently meant to serve the purpose of a lay 
'P.S. “I wish it distinctly to be understood that, j © 
| ! y o @ understood that, if elected, y 
} shall reside with my family in Bilston.” Hear it, O ye butchers 
| bakers, carpenters, plumbers of the town! Note the words 
|‘ with my family,” ye schoolmasters and schoolmistresses! are not 
all the little Wilsonian olive-branches pledged thus to your care 
| beforehand ? 

| And in truth there appears to have been an explosion of 
| householding enthusiasm on Mr. Wilson's behalf. The hext 
handbill is headed, ‘* Twenty Good Reasons why the Rey. John P 
Wilson should be elected Vicar of Bilston.” He ig “ag man of 
principle, but at the same time of peave;” a “ true Churchman.” 
and ‘‘not a Ritualist ;” he can ‘* both preach from the pulpit, ond 


| speak from the platform, in a manner to be understood by all 


sorts of people, and not to offend the taste of the educated ;” he 
is “always willing to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction,’—the ‘‘firmest of friends,”—* neither pompous, nor 
proud. nor presumptuous,”—‘“‘a man of common sense and prudence,” 
—‘“ has invariably, with correctness and fulness of detail, rendered 
a public account of all charitable moneys entrusted to his care,” 
(is this so rare a matter in Bilston?) &c., &c.; the final reason 
being ‘* because we firmly believe that no man can be found go 


| foolish and rash as openly to attempt to deny, much less to dis. 


prove, the truth of one of the foregoing assertions, which we make 


|as Mr. Wilson’s friends,”"—a somewhat cool assertion of infalli- 


bility for a perfectly anonymous handbill. ‘Let every house. 
holder,” it goes on to say, ‘rally round and support his cause, 
which we have shown to be most meritorious.” Amen, saith this 
reviewer, if the Christian ministry exists for the sake of house. 
holders; if not. ... 

But the Rev. Edwin Creswell Perry, M.A., Vicar of Svighford, 
quite takes the shine out of his fellow-candidates. Judging from hig 
address, also ‘‘ to the householders of the township of Bilston,” 
Mr. Lee seems to be the most redoubtable candidate. Mr. Perry 
goes full tilt at him from his first sentence :—“ I think it right to 
inform you that a most vigorous effort is now being made by the 
Rev. C. Lee, through or by means of your employers, to secure 
your votes in the furthcoming election. On ’Change last Wedneg- 
day, at Wolverhampton, he was introduced to many of your 
masters, and having seen them, of course he cannot see you... , 
If I know the character of the employers of labour in Bilston, it 
is not so corrupt, the ironmasters of mushroom growth are not as 
so many ‘rotten eggs,’ which, pressed by Mr. Lee, will send up 
the ill-savour of misrepresentation in favour of his candida- 
ture. And sure I am that the working-men of Bilston will 
never consent to be driven as so many sheep by their employers 
to vote for Mr. Lee.” Mr. Perry goes on to charge Mr, Lee with 
having ‘‘ abruptly left Bilston ten years ago without just cause,” 
—‘ voluntarily deprived” Bilston ‘‘of the best service of his 
life,"— with having, before he left Bilston, ‘‘ offered a most 
gratuitous insult to the great body of Dissenters.” Mr. Perry 
next falls foul of a Mr. Williamson, who *‘ almost as soon as 
the late incumbent ceased to breathe” began his canvas, and then 
retired, in favour, apparently, of Mr. Lee. ‘* Surely Mr. William- 
son must have known that the character and manner of living of 
every candidate would be thoroughly scrutinized. Was Mr, 
Williamson afraid of this scrutiny ? or has he been secretly con- 
spiring to give one candidate an undue advantage over the others”? 
And finally, having discharged these innuendoes against Mr. 
Williamson, he blows his own trumpet after the following fashion: 

‘T base my claim to your [s/c] election upon the following grounds:—L. 
Because I am a Protestant and Evangelical clergyman, with no Ritualistic 
tendencies (Mr. Lee does not give you this assurance). 2. Because by 








however self-complacent, contains not much self-praise, and at all | ‘learning and behaviour,’ and by _ mapeenee . the sixteen poe past, 
events no disparagement of others. | I2m qualified for the position I seek at your hands. 3. Because I spring 
parag oo from an old family in Bilston,—my father, and grandfather, and their 


The Rev. John P. Wilson, M.A., Vicar of Moxley, addresses | ancestors for many years past have been born in Bilston. 4. Because I 
the ‘ ladies and gentlemen ” of Bilston as a neighbour. He tells | am 42 years of age (!), and with God’s blessing shall be able to do you 
them that the times are troubled, but that he means to be very | £904 service. 5. Because I will not, in so large @ parish, aspire to the 

. ae ; : | office of a magistrate, and will not allow my usefulness to be lessened 
quiet. It is his ‘* earnest hope and assured expectation,” if elected, | by sitting as a judge over the parishioners; and finally, if elected, 
that ‘* by God’s help” he will “* be continuously able, as heretofore, | because I hope to spend and be spent in doing the utmost possible good 
to live peaceably with all men, and to promote quietly, but not | 9 the go sag gone pages A — gtd = bt ge 
the less effectively, the temporal, moral, and religious welfare of all | sicketet tena Gautioe ts did, by beetle pelt for the Pe 
classes.” He ‘‘ respectfully solicits” (could a greengrocer do it | of £2,000, the interest of which shall be paid annually for ever to the 
better?) the custom,—no, the ‘‘ approbation and appointment” | poor, irrespective of their creed and religious profession.” 
of the aforesaid ladies and gentlemen of Bilston ‘‘ as a clergyman,” | Of which address we will simply say that, if Mr. Perry could 
(could he do so as a layman, under the circumstances ?) ‘‘ as aman | really be taken as a fair specimen of a ‘‘ Protestant and Evangeli- 
of business habits, as a friend of the poor as well as of the rich, as_cal clergyman,” one would rather consign the ‘ladies and 
one of large practical experience aud of still unflagging energy in | gentlemen” of Bilston to the ministrations of an unspiteful, 
every good cause.” Perhaps the verse ‘‘ Let another praise thee unbribing heathen. Probably Mr. Perry is quite capable of sign- 
and not thyself” has dropped somehow out of the Rev. John | ing the declaration against simony with a light heart, after his offer 
P. Wilson's Bible. But his address has an appended N.B. in bold of £2,000 for the poor as a consideration for his election. 
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The last document of the series, entitled “‘ A Pastoral, by Dr. 
What's-bis-Name,” will bring us round to its starting-point, and 
give the reader a sample of Bilston poetry :— 


“ Let Lee enchant 
With pious cant, 
For ‘tis his nature to ; 
And Wilson raise 
His own self-praise, 
Which no one else will do. 
Ye Bilston men, 
Pray never let 
Such humbugs you deceive, 
But choose a man 
Whose word you can 
Most certainly believe. 
If Snepp had stood, 
His chance was good, 
For though not made of honey, 
He would have won 
If he had run, 
Awp ‘found a little money.’ 
Wilson may walk 
About and talk 
His bosh upon the stage, 
His flowing locks 
And old Hancox 
Are quite behind the age; 
In point of fact, 
He cannot act 
Half so well as Perry | sic], 
Whose curly head 
Of hair bright red 
Can’t fail to make you merry. 
Make up your mind 
In Ward you'll find 
The Vicar that we need, 
A man who'll work 
As well as talk,— 
For love of God, not greed. 
You know him well; 
He would not sell 
His conscience for the berth ; 
Then do ycur best 
For Ward, and rest 
Assured of storling worth.” 


It is almost impossible to joke over an exhibition so disgraceful 


“build,” the general effect of the body, and nothing which alters 
so fast. A vast number of men, perhaps a majority, never get 
their real chests until they are out of their first youth, but expand 
slowly for years in the region over the lungs, till the tall lanky 
lad of eighteen becomes the “ powerful” man of thirty. Whether 
food at all influences this change, we do not know, but exercise 
certainly does, and so does drill,—the weedy, tired-looking recruit 
whom the officer is half-inclined to reject, swelling constantly 
within a few years into the broad-shouldered, deep-flanked cor- 
poral, who looks such a credit to his company. As a rule, tall 
men always widen in this way, and men with excellent health, 
the lungs constantly damanding and receiving fuller room for play. 
Most men, we imagine, who think about it, can point to half-a- 
dozen relatives “‘ grown out of knowledge” in this way alone, the 
truth being, that though the change is by no means so great as 
many others, it is a change in a point where the memory, so often 
deceptive, usually holds true. So with colour, again. There is 
no point of appearance which we all notice so certainly as colour, 
the very first impression made by any man or woman being that of 
his belonging to the dark or to the fair variety of mankind. Yet, if 
colour cannot change, the impression of colour most decidedly can. 
Starvation, for instance, will make a fair man look for months 
like a dark one, and is, we are more than _ half-inclined 
to suspect, the ultimate cause of the colour-difference among 
races which so greatly perplexes observers as acute as Mr. 
Darwin. ‘The point can never be tested; but tales of ship- 
wreck, if carefully collated, would, we are inclined to believe, 
reveal some such tendency in man to that particular change. 
“Tanning,” on the other hand, popularly believed to cause 
so extensive a change in colour, does not exercise nearly so 
great an effect as is supposed. ‘The first effect of the sun or wind 
is very great, but it diminishes by degrees, and the sun in particular 
alters individuals very little, and races of men not at all. Anglo- 
Indians return home after thirty years’ absence untanned, and the 
‘whites’ of Florida are less changed by a hundred years’ endurance 
of their sun’s rays than the people of Massachusetts are by a 
hundred years of their dry winds. Fat, again, alters colour very 
much, tending, we think, almost always to produce an impression 
of fairness. Very dark women who have grown fat very often 





to all parties concerned. No wonder that, as we are told, “unless | look quite fair, the stretched skin showing the blood through it as 
some great change comes over the mind of the town, the better | unstretched it never did. In men this result is less certain, some 


portion of its inhabitants have come to the conclusion to stand 
aloof from the miserable strife.” 


THE CONTINUITY OF PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

VERYBODY all through England is talking as loudly as he 
can about the Tichborne case, and it is a little hard that 

the journalists should, under the new etiquette which has established 
itself among us, alone be precluded from having theirsay. <A jury 
of journalists would nowadays be admitted to be an exceptionally 
good one, and wedo not exactly see why ina civil suitthe juryselected 
should be forbidden the intellectual advantage of reading their rivals’ 
opinions. However, there is the rule, and the occasion is not worth 
a fight to break it; but we suppose we may discuss a side-point 
suggested by the trial,—the very curious proof it affords of the un- 
certainty of the popular mind about points of daily experience. 
Everybody engaged in the trial, on both sides, is clearly uncertain 
as to the limits within which a man’s appearance may be expected 
to change, limits which one would have thought were as clearly 
fixed in the gencral mind as the limits of human height or long- 
evity. Anybody who says that he has grown or decreased in stature 
after twenty-five must, of course, produce proof of the fact, 
or consent to be accused of romancing; and people outside 
the medical profession are incredulous as to changes in the colour 
of the eyes ; but, with those two exceptions, we should have thought, 





till we read the evidence on this trial, that the popular impression ran | 


in favour of change. ‘The question is very little discussed, because 
itis rarely of much importance; but we should have said that, so 


far from continuity of appearance being the rule, the appearance | 


of most men and women changed exceedingly with the lapse of 


time. All menand women retain, no doubt, something of identity | 


recognizable by all who have had occasion to study their pecu- 
liarities, or who have been induced by affection or hatred —as in 
the well-known case of Judge Jeffreys—to engrave them on their 


minds; but the ‘* points” by which most men recognize their | 


friends are, we should have thought, changeable to any extent. 
The actual appearance may not change so much, if viewed with 
the eye either of an artist or an amateur, but the impression 
of the appearance certainly does. ‘There is nothing, for instance, 
about our friends that we remember more persistently than 





;}men growing sallow as they widen, but in a good many 
|the lightening effect is very strongly perceived. Take a 
fine rosy publican, for example, standing at the door of a country 
inn. You would remember him after a short inspection as a 
man remarkably fair, while he was perhaps at eighteen a re- 
|markably dark thin lad, whose acquaintance, if they knew any- 
| thing of physiological terminology, would have classed him with- 
(out a doubt among melanchthous men. As to other changes 
| effected by fat, they are endless, Outline, which we all re- 
| member better than anything except colour, of course seems 
| to change; the gait is altered by the necessity of carrying increased 
| weight, the mode of sitting down—in most men a marked pecu- 
| liarity—is modified by the same cause; the eyes look smaller, and 
| the importance of the trunk to the appearance of the whole 
| figure is very much exaggerated. If anybody questions this, let 
| him compare the first photographs of the Emperor of the French 
| with the one which the Stereoscopic Company is now selling, or 
the portraits of the Prince of Wales at twenty with the portraits 
| of this year. ‘Those of course are moderate changes, but in ex- 
| treme cases the whole meaning of the figure, everything that we 
| remember it by, may, we suspect, be lost as completely as it often 
‘is in the interval between childhood and boyhood, when, as we all 
| know, the golden-haired, curly-locked jittle pet of two, as fat as a 
| dumpling, often changes into the straight-haired, darked-wigged, 
| sallow little stripling of ten. 
Whether expression can change is a much more doubtfal point. 
'Scarcely anyone, we imagine, has quite enough experience and 
memory to be quite sure that a change of expression he thinks he 
sees is more than a mere fancy, but there is no a@ priori reason 
why expression should be coutinuous. The science of Physiognomy 
may be pronounced to be no science at all, men frequently inherit- 
ing the faces of their ancestors without the mental qualities which 
were supposed to distinguish them; but still the mind must exercise 
some influence over the face, and the mind undoubtedly changes 
with changing circumstances. ‘The absence or presence of anxiety, 
| adversity, or prosperity will materially alter expression, and 80 
probably, above all things, will the acquired habit of command, 
‘The change from the face of Napoleon I. as given in the very 
admirable engraving inserted in the memoirs of the Duchess 
| d’Abtrantes to the face as we all know it of Napoleon the Emperor 
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does not consist only in feature. 
expression also, in the entire meaning of his regard, which 


would, we believe, have baffled even the artist who painted 


his first portrait. Education will, it is well known, com- 
pletely alter the expression of faces, and so will consistent 
drinking; but the most constant and the most effective cause 
of apparent alteration is, we believe, a metaphysical one, 
namely, a change not in the face regarded, but in the mind 
regarding it. Expression is not a fact so much as an idea about 
that fact, and it is perfectly possible for any man in all honesty to 
attribute to any face an expression which he subsequently believes 
to have been entirely and foolishly erroneous. Just hear a con- 
vinced Tory or a strong Liberal describe the expression in Mr. 
Gladstone’s face during a House of Commons tournament, and 
you will hear evidence which no jury could by any possibility 
reconcile with the good faith of both the speakers. 





“THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 

A SOMEWHAT singular literary phenomenon occurred last 
A week. For the first time that we can remember, some 
singularly ill-written prose was by mistake printed by Punch 
in lines as if it were verse. Under other circumstances, the lines 
would have been too insignificant to be worth noticing, but appear- 
ing as they did in Punch, which everybody reads, and concerned 
with ‘* The Battle of Dorking,” about which every one is talking, 
they conveniently epitomize one or two popular blunders on the 
subject which we happen now to be able to correct, and we there- 
fore notice them, in order to remark that ‘‘ The Battle of Dorking” is 
not a “* Tory alarmist article” at all, having been written, not as 
was universally asserted at the time our notice of the paper was 
written, by Colonel Hamley, or, as has since been asserted, by his 
brother, but, as we have strong reason to believe, by a much 
younger writer, who chances to be already known in his own 
profession as a man of great ability, who, though without any 
strong political bias at all, has been recently engaged in writing 
for a distinctively Liberal publication, and whose literary connec- 
tion was so entirely on the Liberal side that he originally had the 
article offered to Messrs. Longman and Co., and we have every 
reason to believe that it was by their advice that the article was 
sent to Blackwood, not as a question of political propriety at all, 
but simply because Blackwood is the old-established home of able 
literary jeux d'esprit. We may add, that though probably, as 
happens in all such cases, the anonymous form under which the 
article appeared has increased its popularity, there can be no ques- 
tion that the position of the writer adds greatly to the real force 
of his words exactly in that part of the article as to which Eng- 
lishmen, loving, as the writer of the lines in Punch does, to paint 
that creature of invincible self-esteem, the British lion, sleeping 
securely within his belt of blue, like to fancy that the article is 
weak, It happens that the writer’s professional duties have 
given him especial opportunities for judging the value, from 


There is a change in| 


a mechanical point of view, of those experiments recently | 


made, more especially with reference to projectile-torpedoes, 
which have been in reality rather an engineering than a naval 
question, while they certainly leave us with reference to naval 
affairs in a position of transition so complete that, while no one 
in this country can say absolutely what is the right solution, it is 
equally impossible for anybody to assert that that solution has not 


been found, or may not be found, abroad by a power which can | bie 2 : Hip es 
| acknowledgment, how is it possible that a nation so divided in 


In 1848, the Red Republicans, at a time when rifles | 


keep secrets. 


ress 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_——.@——— 
A FRENCH PRETENDER. 
(To THz EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—Having read the article in your columns of the 20th inst, 
headed ‘* The Chances of the Comte de Chambord,” and ag there 
exists great probability of a Legitimate Restoration in France, I 
the direct lineal representative of the French Legitimate Monarchy, 
would answer the manifesto of Le Comte de Chambord, ag it 
would be derogatory to the cause I represent did I permit such to 
pass in silence. Well knowing the obstacles I have to combat 
against, as being directly acknowledged the direct head of the 
elder branch of the House of Bourbon—however, be that 
as it may,—let public opinion divest itself of scepticism, 
and substitute reason, honour, and justice in its decision 
as to the facts made public, and contained in the autobio. 
graphy and commentary entitled, ‘ Historical Memoirg of 
Louis XVIL.,” published at Ridgway’s, Piccadilly, London, in 
substantiation of the deliverance of the son of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette from the Tower of the Temple, and it will be 
found an incontrovertible reality that such was accomplished, and 
that Louis XVII. passed his life in England under the pseudonym 
‘‘ Meves.” At this present crisis it is important that the French 
nation and the European Powers should be officially made cogniz. 
able of the indisputable claims I, the son of Louis XVIL., have ag 
representing the head of the Legitimate monarchy in France, when 
Le Comte de Chambord issues a manifesto assuming the character 
as the head of the French Legitimate monarchy. However, the 
proclamation of Le Comte de Chambord, from its elevated and 
reassuring tenour at this opportune moment, will rekindle 
in the Party of Order in France hope and a solution to re-estab- 
lish its stability and prestige. Certain paragraphs in the Count’s 
manifesto nece:sitate a response from me,—namely, he says, 
‘Caution Frenchmen against the calumnies spread for the pur- 
pose of creating a belief that, discouraged by the greatness of our 
misfortunes and despairing of the future of my country, I have 
renounced the happiness of saving it. It will be saved whenever 
it ceases to confound licence with liberty. Above all, it will be 
saved when it ceases to look for security from haphazard govern- 
ments, which after a few years of fancied safety leave it in 
difficulties truly deplorable.” Yes, doubtless the Count is in 
earnest when he implies he would devote his whole heart 
and energy to the development and amelioration of France, 
When the horrors of civil war are overcome, the repre- 
sentatives of order, security, and progress doubtless will rally 
round the standard of the Legitimate monarchy, as being 
the only panacea to reinstate France in its security, stability, 
power, opulence, and splendour, and thereby annihilate the hydra 
of antagonistic parties, that disunite and arrest the progress and 
happiness of France ; and this annihilation will be found only to 
be efficacious in adopting the principle of a hereditary Con- 
stitutional Monarchy, such as exists in England, who merged from 
her bygone troubles by conforming strictly to the principle of a 
hereditary Constitutional Monarchy. Should France adopt this 
principle, and take England as a precedent, such would destroy 


| Republicanism, Orleanism, and Bonapartism, and be the regener- 


ation of France, by re-establishing order and security, and at once 


| presenting an impregnable bulwark against the invader and against 


had been generally adopted by no European Power, broke open | 


the magazines at Cologne, and found stores of rifles of which no 


one in Europe knew, and which were then available for issue to | 


the Prussian troops. After the experience of the Danish cam- 


paign, English officers who had seen the work of the brecch- | 


loaders there prophesied the success of Austria in 1866. 
But we always trust our officers when they tell us we 
are safe in our present condition. We are only sure to dis- 
trust them when they tell us we are in danger,—a comfortable 
arrangement, which makes us equally sure we are safe, much 
on the French principle that if the facts are against us, so much the 
worse for the facts, 
what idle to discuss the question ; the nation which has not been 
taught by such a disaster as that of the Captain that naval 


its internal foes, for whilst these antagonistic elements have 


sentiment can progress in itself, and how uphold its diginity by 
enforcing, if necessary, its irrescriptible rights? France has suf- 
fered severely by permitting the voice of rebellion to dictate. She 
has paid dearly for her experience. Reflect but one moment. The 
Revolution of 1789 was noble and elevated in its origin, and prac- 
ticable of every blessing a nation could desire; but directly the 


Sovereign power was insulted and its functions usurped by dicta- 


However, it must be confessed that itis some- | 


supremacy, as a thing which depends largely on the shifting con- | 


ditions of construction, is just now more than ever an uncertain 


dependence, will never learn it from any revelations as to inven- | 


tions of which it is ignorant. 








tors, the original benefits conceived were frustrated,—society 
ruined, licence superseded order, and France laid prostrate under 
the mercy of fratricidal despots without precedent. Then ap- 
peared Napoleon Bonaparte, who enrolled himself, without hesi- 
tation, on the side that constituted the really executive authority 
of the time, not on account of his predilections for the doc- 
trines professed, but that it opened a field for a speculative 
career. The history of Greece, Carthage, Rome, the personal his- 
tory of Alexander the Great, Peter the Great, Charles XII. 
of Sweden, and that of Washington, impressed on bim that 
a successful military career in troublous times was the one of all 


| others calculated to arouse the sentiment and enthusiasm of the 


nation, and that a military idol would receive then a no less ova- 
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evrolled in the army, his penetration, sagacity, determination, and 


undaunted courage feared naught that military enthusiasm dared 
hope, and his personal bravery, enterprise, and ambition led him 
step by step till France crowned him Emperor. Victorious he 
was idolized, vanquished he was despised. Had he relinquished 
his dictatorship, and restored the Crown of France to its lawfal 
owner, he would have rendered to France an incalculable service, 
and to society and civilization a debt of imperishable gratitude, 
by having destroyed mob despotism, whose mandate is destruc- 
tion. With the fall of Bonaparte succeeded Louis XVIIL., 
and then Charles X., who, after reigning from 1814 till 1830, 
gave place to an Orleans reign, instigated by its popularity with 
Republican or rather revolutionary antecedents ; such, however, 
gave place, after reigning till 1848, toa Republican Government, 
which lasted till the tradition of the Napoleon name secured for 
the now exiled monarch that of Emperor. As for the chiefs of 
fhe State since the collapse of Napoleon’s power, the utter 
contempt shown towards them by all classes of the French nation, 
after they have fluttered their brief hour of authority, should be a 
fesson to the ambitious. Certainly, if the head of the Legitimate 
monarchy is not elected by the spontaneous wish of the French 
mation to reign as King of France, no traditional name can shed 
greater lustre over the destiny of France, and raise it to its 
‘former preponderating influence, than Napoleon. Ilowever, 
to adopt the words of Le Comte de Chambord, my belief 
is, ‘France will be saved when it ceases to look for 
security from haphazard Governments, which after a few years 
of fancied safety leave it in difficulties truly deplorable.” 
Likewise the Count says, ‘* The good sense of all France longs for 
amonarchy. It sees its way by the glimmerings of its conflagra- 
tions. It sees that order is requisite to justice and honesty, and 
that independently of hereditary monarchy it has nothing to 
‘hopefor.” ‘To the following in Le Comte de Chambord’s manifesto 
I would draw attention—namely, he says, ‘‘ Rest assured, if I am 
called, it will be not only because J represent right, but because I 
am order, reform, because I am the essential basis of that 
authority which is required to restore that which has perished, 
‘and to govern justly and according to law with the view of 
wemedying the evils of the past and of paving the way 
for the future.” As regards Le Comte de Chambord representing 
aight, that assertion I challenge, as being myself the eldest repre- 
sentative of the elder branch of the House of Bourbon, and I 
-asseverate in the name of honour and justice, and as aduty imposed 
-on me, that, should the Comte de Chambord succeed to power, 
and the claims I myself represent be suffered to fall in abeyance, 
in Le Comte de Chambord’s own words, ‘* Whatsoever precautions 
may be taken, all haphazard governments not founded on the 
principle of Legitimacy, after a few years of fancied safety, will 
‘have to succumb.” My faith I place in Providence; though now 
sepudiated, still I represent truly the head of the French Legiti- 
mate Monarchy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, May 24, 1871. 


[We publish this queer letter as a curiosity. The story on 
which it is based has been revived a great many times, but is im- 
probable to absurdity.—Ep. Spectator] 


AUGUSTE DE Bovurpon. 





MR. HUGHES AND MR. BALDWIN BROWN ON THE 
STATE CHURCH. 


was awarded to military prowess in antiquity. Once | more and more argued on this ground. 


It is the true core of the 
controversy. Which view of the Church and its work will do more 
| to abolish the separation of which Mr. [lughes complains, is the 
| question on which the fate of the Establishment hinges. It is the 
_measure in which this line of division between the secular and 
| sacred is maintained by the Establishment principle, and is only 
bridged over by artificial arrangements, which makes me cling to 
Independency, the aim of whose teaching is to leaven the whole 
activity of the man and of the community with the light and the 
life of the spiritual sphere. 

We do not seck to give the State a conscience by certain 
arrangements of spiritual persons and offices; we do our best to 
inform and penetrate the whole unity of the body, in which also 
happily a digestive apparatus abides, with the truth and the 
spirit of the Gospel. Any other conscience than that which 
comes through illumination from Him of whom conscience is the 
witness seems to us to be in the end destructive, not of the moral 
sense only, but of ‘‘ the digestive apparatus ” too. 

But then we are “private societies.” Surely there is a serious 
confusion here. If the power of the Spirit, in which I suppose all 
truegChurchmen believe, be with us, we are private only in the 
sense in which reason is private, in which conscience is private, in 
| which the hundred and twenty in the Upper Chamber in Jeru- 
| salem was a private company. If we have this, surely it makes 
| us “catholic ” in the only sense in which it is worth your while or 





, ours to claim the word; if we have it not, there is nothing to 


contend about, —we are nothing, we can do nothing for Christ and 
for mankind. 

I beg Mr. Hughes to believe that the question which he urges,— 
What is to be done for the people, and especially for the poor? is 
always before our minds. But if Establishment only can help them, 
I cannot understand how he and other Liberal leaders could 
join in the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and leave millions 
of his ignorant and superstitious fellow-subjects to such help as 
‘¢ private societies ” might bring. Who is to provide for the poor? is 
& grave, sad question, becoming graver, sadder, every day. But 
have we not a right, while working to our utmost strain, to seek 
comfort and hope in the thought, the Lord will provide ?—the Lord 
who cared for the poor as no poor have beencared for before or since, 
under Judaism, a care which survives in Jewish communities to 
this day ; the Lord who preached the Gospel to the poor in the 
young days of our dispensation, and did by his servants the most 
blessed work ever accomplished for mankind without the apparatus 
of an Established Church. Oh! we of little faith, wherefore 
should we doubt ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. Batpwin Brown. 





THE PERMISSIVE BILL. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I think you have, unwittingly, done a large number of 
teetotallers an injustice in your last issue. It is true that the 
Permissive Bill owes its origin to the teetotallers, but from its 
very beginning it has been strongly objected to by a very large 
party among them. Though I have been a teetotaller for more 
than twenty years, I find very little in your article on the Per- 
missive Bill to which I can object; on the contrary, I find there 
some of my own opinions more forcibly expressed than I have ever 
seen them before. ‘The Permissive Bill long ago split up English 
teetotallers into two hostile camps ; and its present position is due 
as much to the patronage of men who are not teetotallers and who 
keep beer and wine in their own cellars, as to the sympathy of 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—I read with very great interest the letter from Mr. Thomas | 
Hughes on American ecclesiastical affairs which appeared in your 
last number. Of course it occurred to me that a simple, righteous, | 
and effectual remedy might be found for the troubles and diffi- 
‘culties of the American Episcopal Church. But 1 do not ask you 
to allow me to discuss that question in your columns. 

Can you spare me space for a few words on another and more 
vital matter? I thank Mr. Hughes most heartily, as an Inde- 
pendent, for the decisive vigour with which he maintains that the 
State ‘has a conscience as well as a stomach.” ‘The police view 
of the functions of a State is to me simply hateful. ‘The ‘ abso- 
hute separation of things secular and holy” I hold to be the 


essential Antichrist. But it is just the intensity of my conviction | 





‘on this point which compels me to be Nonconformist. What can 


maintain more absolutely this dreary separation than the Church 
theory of a Clerical order, or the notion that things sacred get | 


teetotallers. ‘To the many abstainers who agree with you in 
holding the Permissive Bill to be “ bad morally, bad socially, bad 
politically,” the recent action of its advocates in assisting the 
publicans to mutilate Mr. Bruce's Bill has been the occasion of 
deep regret.—I am, Sir, &c., 

King's Lynn, May 23. Artuur Ransom. 





ART. 
= <> 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue first impression produced on entering the galleries of the 
Royal Academy is a pleasurable one, as of rooms well and even 
sumptuously furnished. ‘The second is one of disappointment at 
the amazing quantity of handsomely-framed mediocrity (and worse) 
which challenges notice by its position on the walls. A very little 


represented, in the midst of the secular bustle of our politics, by | observation shows that this result is due to the principle which 


the presence of a little group of excellent but not necessarily 
heavenly-minded Lords Spiritual in the House of Peers ? 
I am most thankful that the questions between us are being | 


guides the hanging. This principle may be shortly defined as 


| symmetrical upholstery, and iv accepting it the Academy deserves 


at least the credit of following it out with the most unfaltering 
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resolution. Take any wall at random, the first that confronts you 
as you enter the picture galleries, i.e., the western wall of Gallery 
No. 2. The centre is formed by a large pseudo-classicism, sur- 
mounted by dogs. These are flanked on the right by figures with 
dark back-ground and (above) an upright landscape ; on the left 
by figures with dark back-ground and (above) an upright land- 
scape. Next outside these come, on the right, asnow-piece below, 
and a sea-piece above; on the left, a snow-piece below, and a sea- 
piece above. The uppermost pictures surmounting the sea-pieces 
are, on the right, a full-length figure and a head; on the left, a 
full-length figure and a head. Delightful symmetry! What 
else is wanting to charm the most fastidious carpenter? At 
the old gallery in Trafalgar Square every faculty was cud- 
gelled to fit a multitude of frames on a closely-packed wall. 
Many things were there as unavoidable as they were undesirable. 
Now the upholsterer indulges his higher art unfettered, and a 
grateful public cultivates its taste under the guidance of absolute 
authority. The subject need not be pursued. The principle, once 
apprehended, is quite easy of application, and will be found never 
to have been deserted. Above all, it furnishes a very satisfactory 
explanation why so many bad pictures have got not only places, 
but good places; for in the unwavering pursuit of that higher 
object already indicated, the intrinsic merits and demerits of a 
picture must often be disregarded, and while a good one is rejected 
simply because it is not en suite, a bad one is well placed because it 
is. Artists will do well to ponder these things, and consider 
whether they may not make their individual success consistent 
with the high aims of the Academy, by working in concerted par- 
ties, and supplying pictures in batches. Or the Academy might 
let each wall to a company of artists (limited), to be furnished 
exclusively by them. 

Not the least remarkable thing about the present exhibition is 
the large number of landscapes it contains in comparison with 
previous years. The disfavour shown to landscape was attracting 
notice, and in a funny little essay which appeared during last 
winter in one of the monthly magazines with painted outsides was 
petulantly justified. But the matter had gone beyond the maga- 
zine stage; it had been already talked of in the newspapers, and 
the Academy, ever ready to run with the popular gale, is obviously 
not inclined to oppose it now. However much R.A.’s may have 
heretofore ignored the existence of landscape painters, however 
ignorant they may as a body have been of the real merits of land- 
scape painting (and of that ignorance they lately manifested the 
depth by accepting and publicly exhibiting an impudent imposture 
as a genuine Turner), they have at least shown a willingness to be 
taught by the public they cannot teach, and ‘‘ gulped” the first 
lesson when they elected Mr. Vicat Cole an Associate. Thus a 
complaint founded in reason, but caught up and misdirected by 
popular outcry, resulted in the bestowal of academic honours on 
the most prominent member of a school which has been appropri- 
ately dubbed the gallows-clever school. But, indeed, ia com- 
plying thus with popular choice, the Academy did no violence to 
its own predilections; for superficial cleverness has always had 
irresistible charms for it. That so sinister a quality should receive 
a blow from within the pale was of all other things the 
most to be desired; it is most satisfactory therefore to find 
that an artist who can address his brother Academicians 
with so much authority as Mr. Millais has this year painted 
a landscape that rightly understood must be taken as a 


significant protest against the gallows-clever practitioners in that | 


department. Fortunately for the purpose of comparison, this 
landscape, called ‘* Chill October” (14), hangs in the same room 
as Mr. Cole's “ Autumn Gold” (52), and immediately opposite to 
it. And what is the upshot? ‘The scene of Mr. Cole's picture is 
laid in a corn-field surrounded by rolling and wooded hills, as in 
Surrey. After duly admiring the brilliant sunshine on the ripe 
corn, comparable only, as all the ladies declare, to real gold-leaf, 
what is there left for solid satisfaction or enjoyment? Is there 
any delicacy of colour, any air or space in the sky? Any mys- 
tery or fascination in the distance? Are we invited in imagina- 
tion to wander among the distant woods? Is there any character 
in the nearer trees (that occupy a great part of the canvas), or 
truth of representation in any specific objects? Is there any re- 
finement or mastery of chiaroscuro throughout the picture? The 
answer to all these questions must be in the negative. ‘The pic- 
ture (which is on a large scale) is a gigantic trick, possessing 
neither depth of insight nor modesty in feeling. For the sake of 
the gold-leaf everything else has, with vulgar artifice, been made 
dull and vapid, and the whole work reminds one of nothing so 
much as of certain singers who muffle their voices through an 
evening, that they may ultimately split the ears of the 


| groundlings with one piercing ‘ut de poitrine.” Certainly 
there is cleverness in the picture; but it is of a trivial ang 
mischievous description. Look now at Mr. Millais’ land. 
scape. ‘The subject is a river sliding and rippling through 
| broad strath under a grey sky, flanked on one side by a spare 
| growth of willows or alder bushes, that help to hold together 
/the pebbly bank on which they stand, and on the other 
straggling sluggishly into reedy shallows. ‘The picture is unpre. 
| tentious and modest; not seeking to catch applause by any strong 
| contrasts, but unobtrusively painted with a single eye (as it Seems), 
| to produce the general effect indicated by its title. In spite of 
some thinness in the tone and a certain slimy texture over all but 
the foreground, it is a very creditable essay in a branch of art 
with which Mr. Millais is not familiar. The sky, though oye. 
cast, has daylight in it, and the foreground of wavering reeds jg 
excellently painted. Of course perfection is not to be expected 
from an unpractised hand; but as the work of a R.A. the land. 
scape is most valuable, because it is so free from purposelegg 
parade of cleverness and ad captandum tricks. ‘The fruit of such 
an example, however, must be allowed time to ripen. Meanwhile 
it seems that landscapes need not answer even the miserable test 
hitherto applied by the Academy. So long as a work satisfies the 
formal criterion of being a landscape, and perhaps within a certain 
numerical limit, it is accepted, and according to the requirements 
of the presiding upholsterer, is hung in the best or the worst 
of places indiscriminately. Every visitor to the galleries will 
have seen indications of this, and many will have wondered why 
(for instance) such a production as ‘‘ View in Surrey” (449) hag 
been brought so prominently to their notice. ‘There are two ways 
of explaining this besides the upholstery one. ‘The first is that 
the Academy resents the compulsion under which it exhibits an 
increased number of landscapes, and wishes to create a disgust in 
the public mind for all that branch of art. ‘“ You would have 
landscape; take your wish and be .” But this would be 
malicious and spiteful. ‘The other explanation, therefore, is the 
true one, viz., pure ignorance. Once more, therefore, a hope may 
be expressed that Mr. Millais will help his blinder brethren to 
learn what they ought, and what they ought not, to admire in 
landscape. Modestly retiring in a corner of the same room with 
No. 449 is a little picture which may, without hesitation, be pro- 
nounced the best of the landscapes. This is Mr. Alfred Hunt's 
‘* Goring Lock, on the Thames—Midday ” (506). Some two years 
ago he treated the same subject in water-colours ; but he has now 
surpassed his former self by the greater fullness of his colour. The 
midday heat and brilliance of an English summer, with no cloud 
to break the sunshine, but which are yet rather pleasurable than 
oppressive, are given with great completeness and beauty. A 
splendid repose reigns, hardly interrupted by the barge lazily 
moving into the ** pound,” and swaying with its wash the reeds 
and rushes that grow thereby. Two other landscapes by the same 
artist, ‘* Loch Maree —Sunset ” (304) and ‘ Harlech Castle” 
(528) also show how keenly alive he is to the rarer beauties of 
nature in all her moods. 

But to leave the landscapes for a time, let us see what there is 
in other directions. And as the exhibition of trained strength is 
| always iuteresting, there is nothing better to begin with than Mr. 

Millais’ ** Moses” (191). Certainly Mr. Millais is seldom, if ever, 
otherwise than strong. Faults he often shows, as want of taste, 
want of refinement; but not weakness or infirmity of purpose. 
The ** Moses” is no exception. Strongly conceived and vigorously 
| executed, it presents to the imagination at once the miraculous 
_ import of the ‘‘staying-up” of the hands of Moses ‘until the 
| going down of the sun.” ‘The face of Moses is wonderfully ex- 
| pressive and earnest ; nor less so those of Aaron and Iur, though 
| easier to depict ; that of the crimson-draped figure (Llur) a little 
| exaggerated in the wide-opened, half-scared look of the eyes. The 
| general effect of the picture, in point of realization, is impaired 
| by this—that no eye directed, as here, against the lustrous gold 
of a sunset sky could possibly discern the full local colour of an 
| interposed object like Hur’s crimson cloak. It would be more 
| nearly neutralized in the light. Moreover, as a matter of taste, 
| the mass of crimson is too large, and the picture would have been 
‘far finer, broader, and more impressive if it had included 
‘only the brown, the blue, and the gold. ‘This is easily 
tested by stopping out the crimson with the hand. Never- 
| theless, the picture is a fine one, and commends itself as 
| such to the judgment even without comparing it with surround- 
ing works, immeasurably inferior as most of these are in thought, 
‘strength of presentment, and execution. It is singular that 
| another of the notable pictures of the year has the same fault in 
| dealing with the effect of light on colour. So it is, however, in 
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hin. Leighton’s “ Hercules wrestling with Death for the Body of 
Alcestis ” (215). All the bright colours are immediately under 
the source of light, the dull ones opposed to it. Thus the true 
order is inverted, and the picture (even before the cause is 
discovered) produces a false impression. But so good is the group 
of Hercules and Death, that they deserved better support. Mr. 
Leighton has ventured, with the best result, to represent the over- 
throw of Death as produced by the most scientific cross-buttock 
and enforced by an irresistible twist of the right foot. The 
remaining groups are too numerous, or too little massed together, 
although graceful in themselves and generally pretty in sentiment. 
Alcestis herself, yet sleeping the sleep of death, is fairly well por- 
trayed; but there is no one the mind can accept as a clearly satis- 


factory personification of Admetus, on whose account all these | 


things were done. Some have objected (after refreshing their 
memories regarding the myth) that Apollo is not present. But he 
could hardly with decency look on while his own bargain with 
Death (viz., that if Admetus lived some one should die for him,) 
sas being broken by a deity of inferior power. Vv. 








BOOKS. 


—_—~<>—— 
MR. PALGRAVE’S POEMS.* 
Mr. PALGRAVE belongs to the Oxford school of student-poets, 
both in fact and in the character of his poetry. The fibre of 
thought is almost always visible as the centre-thread even of his 
poems of feeling, and where this is least true, he is, as a rule, least 
successful. We must except, however, from this criticism the 
first poem, called ‘ Melusine,” in which he deals with the old 
subject of the mermaid who adopts for a time our human life, 
with exquisite fancy and beauty. Indeed, this seems to us the only 
poem in which, where he almost courts comparison with Matthew 
Arnold, as he often does, we should be inclined to prefer Mr. Pal- 
grave to the great lyrical critic or critical lyrist of our day. The 
whole treatment of Mr. Arnold’s ** Forsaken Merman,” and of Mr. 
Palgrave’s ‘‘ Melusine,” is, indeed, so different that in detail no 
one would think of comparing them; but where many poems of a 
dater author court comparison with many of an earlier, we cannot 
choose but observe how the two have treated their common subjects, 
and we cannot but think there is, on the whole, more of the 
painter’s power, with quite as much of delicate pathos, in Mr. 
Palgrave’s treatment of this sweet old tale, as in the lament 
which Mr. Arnold puts into the mouth of his “* Forsaken Merman.” 
an any description be fuller of bright tranquillity than this of the 
spot where tle maid of the deep fixed her human abode ?— 
“The happy days go by; 
The life of earth is blessed, where by the mere, 
The cottage sees its second self below 
So still, so clear, 
That calm itself has no more to bestow. 
“Gray mountains all around 
Immovable ; green meadows bosom’d high, 
Haunted with solitude ; the clinking bell 
Far off, yet nigh, 
Where the still herds like spots of shadow dwell:— 
‘Lush aspens by the lake ; 
Lake-level pastures ; and the hidden nook 
Where, o’er worn boulders arrowy breaking by, 
The clear brown brook 
Makes stillness stiller with its one sweet cry :— 
“Gray mountains all around ; 
Above, the crystal azure, perfect, pale ; 
As if a skirt of Eden’s heaven-forgot 
Arched o'er the vale, 
Guarding a peace beyond earth’s common lot. 
* All these things, day by day, 
So wrought on her, though fairy-born and wild, 
—dAs the soft handling of the mother steals 
Into the child, 
Till it becomes the gentleness it feels, — 
“That from the seas her heart 
Turned landward to that cottage life: —the kine, 
The garden, the low bee-hive bench, the trough 
Of hustling swine, 
The colt that neigh’d beholding her far off. 
“Rarely her steps were set 
To that small village by the bay, whore he 
Followed his craft, and with some inborn senso 
Of courtesy 
Kept from her eyes the nets and cordage, whence 
“Ho drew their food. But she, 
When heat of summer spoiled the chase afloat, 
Would lead him to the lake, and grasp the oar 
Of some small boat 
That lay there, and push merrily from the shore. 





* Lyrical Poems. By Francis Turner Palgrave, late Fellow of Exeter College, 
ford. London: Macmillan, 1871. 





“But in the midmost mere’s 
Deep crystal, pure, invisible, where the keel 
Hung like a bird o'er some sheer mountain glen, 
A light would steal 
Into her eyes, a passionate tone :—and then 


“ Quick tears: till now she seized 
Her oar, and breathless made the land, and wild 
Ran in, and lent above her firstborn's cot, 
And slowly smiled, 
As when one sees a face too long forgot.” 
The beauty of that description no one with the slightest tincture 
of poetic feeling can question. The green meadows “ haunted with 
solitude,” where the clinking bell seems “ far off, yet nigh,” the 
‘clear brown brook,” that ‘‘ makes stillness stiller with its one 
sweet cry ;” and most of all, the tranquillizing influence of these 
soft scenes, sinking into her, “ though fairy-born and wild,”— 
“ As the soft handling of the mother steals 
Into the child, 
Till it becomes the gentleness it feels,” 
—are all touches worthy at once of a first-rate artist and a first- 
rate poet. ‘The ending given by Mr. Palgrave to his story has 
to our minds something capricious and unsatisfactory, That 
at the touch of the deepest affections and sorrows of human life 
the creature of nature should return to her ‘ fairy-born and wild ” 
condition, and plunge into the sea by the corpses of her husband 
and son without even recognizing them, is a reverse reading of 
De la Motte Fouqué’s beautiful tale of Undine, that fills us with 
dissatisfaction, and seems to us hardly justifiable in art. Still, 
taken as a whole, ‘* Melusine” is a most lovely poem, quite 
unequalled in its kind in Mr. Palgrave’s volume, and perhaps the 
only one which does not owe its fascination much more to the 
intellectual thread of the poem than to the power of expression 
with which it is worked out. Fancy and pathos predominate in 
‘¢ Melusine,” but in no other poem of Mr. Palgrave’s do they seem 
to us to win a true success, ‘‘ Alcestis” strikes us as tame, and 
“ A Story of Naples,” probably true, has in it no ring of tragic 
force. Here and there, in the volume, a fancy is expressed with a 
delicacy and point which give it a great fascination, as, for 
instance, in these lines ‘‘ ‘To a Child :”"— 
“Tf by any device or knowledge 
The rosebud its beauty could know, 
It would stay a rosebud for ever, 
Nor into its fulness grow. 
“ And if thou could’st know thy own sweetness, 
O little one, perfect and sweet ! 
Thou would’st be child for ever ; 
Completer whilst incomplete.” 
But as a rule, it is neither in the fanciful nor in the purely lyri- 
cal verses that Mr. Palgrave seems to us to shine, so much as in 
the musing verses on the relation of philosophy to faith, which 
form to our mind, after ‘* Melusine,” the chief charm of the volume. 
As a poetical critic of human genius Mr. Palgrave more than 
once seems to court comparison with Mr. Arnold, and here we 
cannot help thinking that in subtlety and felicity of touch he 
falls indefinitely behind that gracious and delicate intellectual 
painter. Mr. Palgrave has a poem on the graves of Shelley and 
Keats written in very much the same peculiar metre as Mr. Arnold's 
on the grave of Heine, but failing, as we think, to draw the subtle 
lineaments of either poet,—nay, surely misreading Shelley 
altogether when it picks out as a main characteristic of 
Shelley’s, the ‘divine mirth” with which he “hailed what 
was human and sweet,” and “the human eyes” with which 
he watched human griefs and sorrows. Was there any true 
“ mirth ” in Shelley at all,—surely not in his poetry? And what 
little mirth we read of in his life was surely shrill and unnatural, 
far from ‘divine.’ The eager intensity of impulsive compassion with 
which he rushed to console human sorrow was sweet and childlike 
enough, but hardly to be described as filling the eyes which 
watched that sorrow with a specially ‘* human” sympathy,—for 
that rather suggests a breadth and depth of patient sympathy 
which realizes how much of human sorrow it is unavailing even 
to attempt to cure, than Shelley’s keen and passionate impulse of 
violent pity. If we compare, too, the essential criticism of Mr. 
Palgrave’s sonorous memorial verses on Wordsworth with Mr. 
Arnold's exquisite lines on the same poet (whom he contrasts with 
Byron and Goethe), we shall see how much Mr. Palgrave as a 
poetical critic falls behind the senior Oxford poet :— 
“O crown of venerable age ! 
O brighter crown of well-spent years! 
The bard, the patriot, and the sage, 
The heart that never bow'd to fears! 
That was an age of soaring souls; 
Yet none with a more liberal scope 
Survey’d the sphere of human things ; 
None with such manliness of hope. 
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“Others, perchance, as keenly felt, 
As musically sang as he; 
To Nature as devoutly knelt, 
Or toil’d to serve humanity: 
But none with those ethereal notes, 
That star-like sweep of self-control ; 
The insight into worlds unseen, 
The lucid sanity of soul. 
* The fever of our fretful life, 
The autumn poison of the air, 
The soul with its own self at strife, 
He saw and felt, but could not share: 
With eye made clear by pureness, pierced 
The life of Man and Nature through ; 
And read the heart of common things, 
Till new seem’d old, and old was new. 
“To his own self not always just, 
Bound in the bonds that all men share,— 
Confess the failings as we must, 
The lion’s mark is always there! 
Nor any song so pure, so great, 
Since his, who closed the sightless eyes, 
Our Homer of the war in Heaven, 
To wake in his own Paradise.” 


Compare that,—and as we read it seems to court comparison,— 
with Mr. Arnold's exquisite poetical criticism written on the death 
of Wordsworth :— 


“ And Wordsworth! Ah, pale ghosts, rejoice ! 
For never has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy world conveyed, 
Since erst, at morn, some wandering shado 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades and the mournful gloom. 
Wordsworth has gone from us,—and ye, 
Oh, may ye feel his voice as we? 

He, too, upon a wintry clime 

Had fallen,—on this iron time 

Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears, 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its bonumbing round,— 
He spoke and loosed our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth; 
Smiles broke from us, aud we had ease, 
The hills were round us and the breeze 
Went o'er the sunlit fields again ; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain, 
Our youth returned, for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world. 

“ Ah, since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 
Timo may restore us in his course, 
Goethe's sage mind and Byron’s force ; 
But when will Europe's latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power 7 
Others will teach us how to dare, 

And against fear our hearts to steel ; 
Others will strengthen us to bear,— 
But who, ah! who, will make us feel ? 
The cloud of mortal destiny, 

Others will front it fearlessly,— 

But who, like him, will put it by? 

“ Keep fresh the grass upon his grave, 
O Rotha! with thy living wave, 

Sing him thy best! for few or none, 
Hear thy voice right, now he is gone.” 


OF Mr. Palgrave’s criticism we should say that he utterly errs in 
asserting that ‘‘none with a more liberal scope” than Wordsworth 
*‘surveyed the sphere of human things.” Far nearer is Mr. 
Arnold's criticism, when he makes Wordsworth’s charm consist in 
restoring the freshness to nature and life, and as he elsewhere 
says, in averting ‘his ken from half of human fate,”— 

“ But Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate, 
And Goethe’s course few sons of men 
Can dare to emulate.” 
Wordsworth surely was almost as narrow as he was lofty, deep, 
and fresh; and the ‘liberal scope’ of his view of the sphere of 
human things would be the last characteristic we should find in it. 
That line seems to us as false as the noble verse is true in 
which Mr. Palgrave describes Wordsworth’s poetry :— 
“ But nono with those ethereal notes, 
That star-like sweep of self-control, 
The insight into worlds unseen, 
The lucid sanity of soul.” 
There we have some true touches which were wanting in Mr. 


Arnold’s study, but there is this difference between the two | 
poetical critics, that while Mr. Arnold is often incomplete, every | 


positive touch he gives is at once verified by the reader as true 


and usually striking, whereas Mr. Palgrave’s touches are | 


not unfrequently wavering and at random, though not un- 
frequently also fine and expressive. The lines on Dickens present 


the same faults in a far higher degree, and with more sense 
than those on Wordsworth. 

But by far the most striking elements in Mr. Palgrave’s 
volume are his thinkings aloud on the great themes of philo. 
sophy and theology, difficult matters to throw into & truly 
poetic form, and yet, as it seems to us, rendered really poetic 
in the very fine poems called “The Reign of Law,” “The 
Voices of Nature”, “ Ayvwrw Ozw,” and “To Fidele.” The 
grating tone which sometimes comes out in the pure lyrics 
and gives one the idea of an imagination not thoroughly 
warmed to its subject, disappears here, partly perhaps because 
through their very need of a firm and watchful intellectual touch, 
the subjects treated stir Mr. Palgrave’s whole powers more com. 
pletely, and compel him to summon up all his force. There ig g 
stateliness of movement and a lucidity of feeling in these poems 
which express with marvellous accuracy the intellectual point of 
view, and fit the form to the matter. ‘he tone reminds us of the 
majestic modesty, the lofty humility, the imaginative trust with 
which Plato, at the end of some fine dialogue on the secrets of’ 
human thought and destiny, sums up the certainties and uncer. 
tainties at which the inquiry has arrived, and leaves the whole 
end of the search in divine keeping. What can be more worthy of the 
philosopher-poet of such a day as ours than the following noble 
verses from the poem called ** Voices of Nature” ?— 


of effort, 


“Voice of Nature in the heart, 

Narrow though our science, though 
Here we only know in part, 

Give us faith in what we know! 
To a fuller life aspiring, 

Satisfy the heart’s desiring, 
“Toll us of a force behind 

Nature's force, supreme, alone : 
Tell us of a larger mind 

Than the partial power we own: 
Tell us of a Being wholly 
Wise and great and just and holy :— 

“Toning down the pride of mind 

To a wiser humbleness, 
Teach the limits of mankind, 

Weak to know, and prompt to guess, 
On the mighty shores that bound us 
Childlike gathering trifles round us:— 

“ Teach how, yet, what here we know 

To the unknown leads the way, 

As the light that, faint and low, 

Prophesies consummate day ; 

How the little arc before us 
Proves the perfect circle o’er us :— 
‘‘ How the marr’d unequal scheme 
That on all sides here we meet, 
Either is a lawless dream, 

Or must somewhere be complete :— 
Where or when, if near, or distant, 
Known but to the One Existent. 

‘‘__He is. We meanwhile repair 

From the noise of human things 
To the fields of larger air, 

To the shadow of his wings ; 
Listening for his message only 
In the wild with Nature lonely.” 





| We greatly prefer, we confess, the intellectual outcome of suclr 
| poems as these, to the shadowy and vague exhortations, contained 
| for instance in Mr. Arnold’s Obermann, to have faith in ‘soul,’” 
| though there is not, in Mr. Palgrave’s,musings, the same frame- 
| work of radiant natural loveliness and Alpine grandeur to charm 
| the visionary eye. But the heart needs a soothing under the 
| imperfection of Obermann’s chaotic and wistful spiritual teaching, 
|of which it is not so much in want under the influence of Mcr.. 
| Palgrave’s serener and firmer faith. 





| THE HANDWRITING OF “JUNIUS.” 

| WiLL this book put an end to the ‘‘ Junius” controversy? The: 
'chances are that it will not. Writers will always be found to 
| whom such a bone of contention is too precious to be abandoned,. 
and as mathematical certainty is out of the question in all human. 
affairs, it is impossible to force men’s minds to a conviction. But 
if any one reads M. Chabot’s report without the least bias or pre- 
conceived opinion, we think he will admit that stronger evidence 
was never given than is here offered in support of the identity of 
“ Junius” with Sir Philip Francis. It has already been said, both 


entitle any jury to decide that Francis was the writer of the 
|“ Junius” letters. We may, therefore, fairly say that whatever is 








* The Handwriting of “ Junius” Professionally Investigated. By Mr. Charles Chabot, 
| Expert. With a Preface and Collateral Evideuce by the Hon. Edward Twisleton. 
| London: Murray. 1871, 
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{duced in this volume is cumulative and not independent. The case 
does not rest upon handwriting alone, and the identity of Francis 
and “ Junius” is not the invention of an expert. But if, as has been 
suggested, the expert is merely using his skill to confirm an exist- 
ing opinion, and manufacturing coincidences which no one else 
has been able to discover, it is very singular that there should be 
so many of them. After inspecting 12,450 words written by 
« Junius,” and 12,500 written by Francis, M. Chabot must be 
taken to know something of the character of the two handwritings. 
He tells us that there are 183 words beginning with re in 
« Junius,” and 132 in Francis, and that in all but six of the larger 
number, and all but four of the smaller, the letter 7 is formed in 
the same manner. It was the habit of both writers to form the 
letter r in a peculiar way when it followed the letter / ‘* Junius ” 
departed from this habit twice in seventy-one instances, and 
Francis departed from it twice in seventy-six instances. 
Francis had thirteen different ways of forming the letter r, and 
these ways occur with greater or less frequency in his letters. The 
yery same peculiarities are found in the Junian hand, and the 
various forms occur with similar frequency. ‘These and other 
coincidences are shown in parallel columns, and may be verified in 
the photolithographs at the end of the book. If such careful and 
searching analysis as this be open to the censure levelled against 
expert evidence, no doubt M. Chabot is much to blame. But the 
proofs which he has adduced in this volume must be met with 
something better than a sneer. 
The prefatory remarks of Mr. Twisleton are very properly con- 
fined to the question raised by the present work. One or two 
anecdotes about Francis, one or two further links of the chain that 
connects him with ‘‘ Junius,” are all the extraneous matter, and 
readers are left to form their opinion upon the evidence submitted 
to them in M. Chabot’s report without any recapitulation of the 
known facts which might render that report superfluous. ‘The gene- 
ral character of the handwriting of ‘‘ Junius,” its superficial agree- 
ment with that of any other of the persons to whom the correspond- 
dence has been attributed, the manner in which various letters are 
formed and the arrangement of the words, are the most important 
elements in the discussion. If we were to begin by looking at 
any one of the Junian letters as a whole, we should perhaps come to 
the conclusion formed by Mr. Britton, that ‘“‘ whoever was the 
penman, the writing was his natural hand, and not in any way 
disguised.” ‘There is a preciseness, a delicacy, a distinctive stamp 
about the writing which at first sight cannot fail to produce this 
impression. If we were next to compare any single letter of 
** Junius” with any single letter of Francis, we should probably 
come to the conclusion formed by the thirty eminent lawyers 
and literary men to whom Mr. Hayward showed the two 
handwritings, that there was no similarity between them. The one 
is a broad hand, the other a fine one ; the one is round, the other is 
pointed ; the one is male, the other is female ; the one is English, 
the other is Italian. We might then turn to some of the other speci- 
mens of handwriting, and say that Lady Temple's bears the most 
apparent resemblance to that of “‘ Junius.” All these conclusions 
would be fair and natural for any one who was not an expert, but 
when he came to listen to M. Chabot he would have to admit his 
error. ‘The question whether ‘‘ Junius” wrote a natural or a 
disguised hand depends very much on the other question who was 
the writer of the letters? Unless they were written by some 
wholly unknown person, some one to whom they have never been 
attributed, and of whose writing we have no specimens, the hand 
cannot have been natural. If they were written by any other than 
Francis, it is singular that the disguise adopted should have been the 
very disguise Francis would adopt, and that all the characteristics of 
his writing should be discovered under the disguise. If we assume 


that Francis was the writer of the “ Junius” letters, the absence of | 


apparent similarity is one of our very strongest arguments. Was it 
likely that Francis would write without a disguise? Was it 
likely that any one else would fall into his ways without mean- 
ing to imitate him, or, meaning to imitate him, would not imitate 
his natural hand? ‘These are the difficulties to be solved by those 
who question M. Chabot’s conclusion. Let us go a little further 
back, and see how he forms his opinion. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the principal points of agree- 
ment between the two handwrifings which were quoted from the 
Quarterly Review in a former article.t It has been argued that 
these coincidences are so very minute that they might be found 
inevery handwriting. But this makes it all the more strange that 
they should not be combined in any other contemporary hands 
than those of Francis and “ Junius.” These minute points are the 





t Spectator, April 22, Evidence from Handwriting.” 





most likely to escape the attention of a person trying to disguise 
his handwriting. A number of such coincidences is therefore all 
the more valuable than one or two of far greater relative import- 

ance. ‘Thus, Francis always dated his own letters with much care, 
and in a very distinctive manner. “Junius” only dated five of 
his letters, but every one of those datings follows Francis’s method. 
Was this an accidental agreement? Again, Francis invariably 
used the letter h without a loop when it followed the letter s. 
‘“‘ Junius” has departed from this habit only six times in 136 
instances. In forming double r after 0, Francis adopted one method, 
and an exactly opposite method when double r followed the other 
vowels. “Junius” did thesame. Francis employed four forms of 
the letter ¢, but he seldom finished it with a rounded turn, except 
when it preceded another ¢ or an r. ‘ Junius” did the same. 
In 159 instances out of 160, where ¢ was followed by another ¢, 
Francis used the rounded letter, and 68 times out of 80 when it 
was followed by the letter r. ‘The proportions in ‘‘Junius” are, in. 
the first case, 107 out of 160, and in the second, 103 out of 120. 
Francis has ten different forms of the letter d, one of them very 
remarkable. ‘‘ Junius” has exactly the same number, the same 
forms, and the same peculiarity. ‘The parallel lines in which they 
are arranged at p. 38 of M. Chabot's report are in themselves 
conclusive. Were all these accidental agreements? Again, 
Francis and “Junius” both spelt certain words in a manner at. 
variance with Johnson's Dictionary. It is not strange that two 
people writing about the time of the publication of the Dictionary 
should stand in need of its corrections. But it is strange 
that they should both fall into exactly the same errors. 
Was this accidental? If it be, the combination of so 
many accidents is sufliciently striking. But we come next to 
a more startling revelation. In writing the letter / Francis 
made a pointed distinction between the double and the single 
letter. He would cross double f/ with a large loop amounting to 
'a flourish, while he never crossed single / with anything approach- 
ing to aloop. This was a marked characteristic of his hand, and 
as there is an exactly opposite peculiarity in the hand of “ Junius,” 
we may assume that the change was made for the purposes of dis~ 
guise. But after the date of the ‘“‘ Junius” letters, the ‘ Junius” 
J’s began to appear in Francis’s hand. Other forms which be- 
longed to the disguised anonymous writer were also adopted in 
the natural and genuine character. One of the main differences 
between the writing of Francis and “‘ Junius” is the slope of the 
letters, “ Junius'’s ” being upright while Francis’s is slanting. But 
when Francis makes one of his own words upright, he falls 
naturally into the manver of “Junius.” These interchanges 
make up a double coincidence which cannot be got over. Could 
| it be seriously argued that ‘‘ Junius” had copied the mannerisms. 
of Francis or had stumbled upon them by chance, the further 

theory that Francis had served “ Junius” in the same way would 

carry with it its own refutation. 

Mr. Twisleton has met the assertion that the handwriting of 
‘* Junius” is superior to the handwriting of Francis by submitting 
a specimen of each to three gentlemen who were accustomed to 
give marks for handwriting in competitive examinations. ‘They 
were requested to give marks on the same system to the two 
‘letters, and they gave their marks separately and independently 
| without knowing the object for which they were solicited. “The 
‘result was,” says Mr. Twisleton, “that each gave somewhat 
|e highest marks to the letter of Francis, though the differ- 
/ence was not greater than six or seven.” This, indeed, is a 
‘detail of minor significance, and would hardly have been put 
| forward but for Mr. Hayward’s positive statement. It does not 
‘need any skill in handwriting to discover the merits both of 
' Francis’s hand and the hand of ‘ Junius,” though the first varies 
more than the second. ‘The real importance of this book is to be- 
found in other matters. Instead of general impressions founded 
upon more or less casual study and observation, checked by no 
definite rules and referred to no exact standard, we have the most 
minute analysis of all the features that make up the peculiar 

character of the “ Junius” handwriting, and we have an array of 
| coincidences between that writing and the writing of Francis for 
' which we look in vain amongst the other candidates. Unless we 
are sceptics enough to adopt Byron's solution that ‘* Junius” was- 

nobody at all, unless we can satisfy ourselves with the comfortable 

belief that some old chest in an undiscovered country-house in- 

closes the two copies of the correspondence sent to “ Junius” by 

Woodfall, and will at some future day give up its contents and fix 

beyond all doubt the identity of the author, we must accept Mr. 
| Twisleton’s work as final. 
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KING “BY THE GRACE OF GOD.’* the idea of the name of Cromwell as ** unsung, unhonoured, blotted 
Ir is pleasant, in the midst of the heap of maudlin sentiment, | out,” simply because for us it is for ever Incarnate in that y 
attenuated incident, and rechau/fé of passion which form the staple | freedom whone strong vitality makes us so little anxlous to feel ity 
of so large a portion of modern romance, to come upon s0| pulse. We can afford to look at the picturesque side of the 
thoroughly healthy and vigorous a story as this, ‘The preface of | S¥arts, for are they not dead, while this man yet speaketh? 


a novel is seldom of much account, but in this instance it arrests | But to pass to Mr. Rodenberg’s story. He tells us his object 


our attention. We gather from it two or three things very im- | #88 been to produce a historical novel giving the daily life of thogg 
portant to our analysis of the work before us. Init Mr. Rodenberg | who, living in @ memorable time, yet taking no prominent part, 
gives us first the reason for his writing such a story at all, and | TePresent in certain characteristic ways pe prevalent ideas of the 
next admits us toa knowledge of the attitude of his own mind | period. He has done this, and more than this. Carefully accurate 
towards the characters he is about to portray; while lastly we |" all his historical details, though filling up his picture with a 
discover, before we begin his story, that he has missed genius by a | fW imaginary figures, he has given us a most lively and lifelike 
hair's-breadth, by a hair’s-breadth so fine indeed as to be tanta- description of many a familiar form, and this without ever exceed. 
lizing ; another turn of his thought, only another sentence, and | ‘78 the licence of the novelist. Aud he is throughout, notwith. 
we shall certainly have something like a flash of light on his | standing his own strong predilections, uniforinly impartial, The 
subject, but no, there is a shimmer, an intangible something, and | third volume, which embraces the last putes of Cromwell's life, 
then the half-escaped suggestion seems drawn in again, like a | ® sad with all the sadness of history. We recall once more the 
snail into its shell. Our readers, who take the trouble to read the | ™@2 8° Weary of the burthen laid upon him, yet conscious that 
story for themselves, and it will repay them, will see at once our | he has accomplished his work, that he has broken chains which 
meaning. | may for a moment be re-cemented, but which no Eoglishman will re. 
In the accuracy with which he has followed the history of the | forge, and yet feels, while Europe is trembling at his word, how the 
time of which he writes, and the graphic picture he has drawn of | people know as little as ever what he has done, or what they 
it, and the inadequacy of his conclusions, we are reminded forci- | themselves are doing. 
bly of an expression which we believe originates with Mr. Lowell, 
that ‘the German flashes light into every nook and cranny of his | 
subject, but rarely flashes light out of it.” The autbor tells us it He, too, looking at the men who had misunderstood, and on thos 
was when wandering some two years since through the Houses of | who had deserted him, on the near future it was so difficult to 
Parliament, that, “amidst the mighty and proud trophies of a! overlook while gazing further on, might have said :— 





“The immortal name of Jubal filled the sky, 
While Jubal lonely laid him down to dis.” 


glorious past,” two things struck him. ‘‘ One was a picture in the “TI have breathed my soul, 
corridor of the Upper House, a fresco painting representing a I lie hore now, the remnant of that whole, 
funeral procession.” ‘ The most touching figure in the picture is The embers of a life, a lonely pain, 

As far-off rivers to my thirst were vain, 


that of a young girl, who has sunk on the cold ground, and has So of my mighty years naught comes to me again.” 

her arms stretched out imploringly towards the coffin, as though she W help f ti u he Mitsentie ot in the visi 

would entreat it to arrest its course. It is Charles I. being | .*® cannot help forgetting Mr. Nodenberg'’s story in he vivid 

carried to his grave by the last of his faithful attendants.” | interest he re-awakens “9 his central figure. If we judge him 
| rightly, he will wish no higher praise. 


The other impression was created by the fact that in a place , : ai ; 
4* which recalls at every turn to the representatives of the people He gives uss mene el the Wage of Calidertey, a“ thet Ou 
assembled within its walls the history of its constitution, that in derley pheag — wi eae my ig ee 
this house, where all the great names of England are engraven on | wan to mses SaneRs On Sige arcs: ——— theme eed lant iree.. 
its stones, the name and even every trace of one is wanting, who, | of Cornet Joyce, who is admirably described ; he figures largely 
of all says Mr. Rodenberg, was the greatest,—Oliver lieth. in these pages, and the dim, historical outline is filled in with many 
Out of re impressions his story grew ’ Olivia his ceili: | an imaginary incident so true to nature that we are the richer for 
is the embodiment of at least part of the first the naerager the | the romance. If all here stated of him be not true, well, it ought 
4 « © 9 i 


: : to be, so well does it fit in with what we all know of the wild 
romancethe outcome of thesecond. But before pr ding to | ? : : He, 
ce emncameateeenemy pserrnen neg eeme A adventurous London tailor. ‘The scene between him and Sir 


we challenge the conclusions drawn in his preface from the simple | id ? - ; . 
F on : . | Harry Slingsby, as the latter tries to induce him and his men to 
facts, as he considered them, before him. ‘There is nothing so false as | . il i ‘ 
: a . . | join the King’s party, would be spoiled by detachment from its 
isolated facts. Tear them from their proper setting, and they shall | ; : 
: . | place; but Joyce’s answer to the eager knight, ‘I must have 
take their hue from any ground on which they chance to fall. We) ' "~~? : ae 
‘ aPuee : . ,|time to think of it, Sir, and hear what my comrades say. 
are interested to trace the colour this incident assumes in the mind | _, aie ca e : 
gre : . , |The air is full of principles; one breathes them without 
of our author. He proceeds :—‘‘ The impressions 1 then received ‘k sae it:” i elie Meek Bia stein ane Oe 
7 s sai lk : sclaratic $ ‘ ghts are 
determined the subject of this novel. ‘The memory of Charles I. | rae a Mice a rec aaa alsa slate of prea 
: . . : ° . é a are § aracteristic 3 
is still surrounded by a certain poetic halo, recognized and received | bpm elena ane ew “ a bs tslene tothe eal 
. Hy . g 2 sei ce ( » ¢ 2 reg 
by both Houses of Parliament, whilst that of Cromwell is unsung, | “ bona or o~ 4 aa | an Jer! : ao a Bs ca meeps 
° . all. t Q derley, sugges 
unhonoured, blotted out, without a grave, withouta home.” And | serge - . Rod wks - ik ne a ldr oa cael he 6 
. . de g E anc ddres 
@ little further on he writes, ‘* In the fact of Charles L., the type | a saith “ ws ~ cy sa ee a on al En Ai ade ht 
: : ; at least dravy 2: d English k . 
of medixval feudal monarchy, being represented, and Oliver | ce weap wages - = ie Sie Tobias Catt will oie 
 * . . ° | g N Q 3 
Cromwell, the spirit of freedom, still lacking embodiment, still | ~"°P° °° Y® eae nr = “<i “s ti oe aetna ate il 
struggling for recognition, is not the history of the two centuries | inset i ed Mf om 4 “me ae ack iio oe pene 
as - ‘ . a < | F; r 5 Ledeklé ce Q 
expressed?” We think in this conclusion he has shown how | country, a ty tty nen ae ra Uris . a i " 
utterly he has failed to comprehend the essential genius of the | a little ae s od ™ re rng 7 ” gh 2 vy . pe 
English race,—where we fear oblivion we build a sepulcbre. If | before -“ a ee ee a oe ee Oe 
ever the day dawns when we are in danger of forgetting Crom- | lively part P Sir Tobias Cutt a j ais tie 
a ‘ i i a om 2» ‘ Q “4 o Jewess 3 
well, he will find his niche in the Palace of Westminster. | The daug onda = oe “om “ " tog . igre oa si We 
Meanwhile, we might not inappropriately use the words of that nies sli eraeientncresl neni ccna gar tag asd 


j i 4 2 acquainte i 2 m- 
secretary who, had he read such a sentence as we have quoted, | heartily — = cig sre ac nang pon oe 
would certainly have himself so applied them, and ask,— jsabves; Bat the have, Pease Shersevs, ecteanl is Veemwers 


| regiment, is throughout a proof of our meaning when we say, Mr. 


** What needs our Cromwell for his honouréd bones P . ae . : we 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? E | Rodenberg in his writing of this story has missed genius by a 
Or that his hallowed relics should be laid | hair’s-breadth. We are curiously interested in the man he 
Under a starry-pointing pyramid ?” | chooses for his hero, so is the author; he wants him to be the em- 


We are a curious race, no doubt, and there is small wonder we | bodiment of himself, to be the exponent of his own thoughts, we 
are misunderstood. From the least to the greatest we talk of our | take it. And in this, spite of the vivid interest he secures for him, 
grievances, but rarely of the things of which in our innermost | he has failed. He is historically true, this mau who gave up his 
selves we are most proud. Somehow we have an idea that there | college career, home, friends, private ambition, and was ready to 
is a sort of egotism in thanksgiving, a kind of safe humility in | sacrifice his love and his life for Cromwell, and yet as the years 
grumbling. We cannot sit down with the complacency of a | went on, came to believe that while he had thought he was giving 
German ora Frenchman, and sing hymns to our greatest men. | the best years of his life to the cause of freedom, he had been 
They are too much a part of ourselves; our intellectual or | serving an ‘‘ accursed Moloch.” He was but one among the many 
political fathers, who have made us what we are. We smile at| who so misunderstood both themselves and Cromwell; but 
| throughout his story some other thought is struggling in the 


* King “by the Grace of God.” An Historical Romance, By Julius Rodenberg. | P P Par . 
London: Bentley. 1871. , | author’s mind like a dumb spirit for utterance. We miss the 
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gach which in Romola makes Savonarola with a word light up the 
entire situation ; or, in Alton Locke, reveals in an instant the inner 
working of the author's mind; or, in Pendennis, lays bare some 
recess of the human heart. ‘There is difference of degree, but the 
touch in each is the touch of genius. It is wanting here, and yet 
js near enough to suggest itself, near enough to make us forget a 
yery vivid picture of life as it was in 1650, an excellent story, 
and pages filled with good writing, in our search for something 
which is not there, and which, we believe, to be a more definite 
embodiment of the author’s main thought, which we more than 
half suspect is as intangible to his mind as it is to ours; but we 
shall, nevertheless, heartily welcome more volumes from his pen. 





PROFESSOR FAWCETT ON PAUPERISM.* 

A Book upon the state of the poor with Professor Fawcett’s name 
on the title-page will be sure to be read far and wide. We opened 
its pages with some eagerness, and rise from its perusal with a 
sense of depression, caused partly by the Professor’s estimate of 
the actual state of things amongst us, and partly by our own feel- 
ing of the practical inadequacy of the only remedies in which he 
believes, —by which words ‘* practical inadequacy” we refer rather 
to the unlikelihood of their adoption, than to their likelihood of 
failure if adopted. 

In the first place, Professor Fawcett evidently believes that 
pauperism is increasing, and he is of opinion that it might so 
increase as to swallow us up. It was near doing so previous to 
1832, when England was ‘threatened with ruin,” and on certain 
relaxations of the law he thinks the same danger might again 
occur. Moreover, ‘‘ pauperism is [page 57] beginning to assume 
serious proportions in those countries which offer the greatest 
industrial advantages, such as Australia and the United States.” 
Philadelphia, says he, may be regarded as the Manchester of 
America, and in 1869 there were 110,000 persons receiving out- 
door relief in Philadelphia. As to Australia, ‘its economic 
advantages are so great that it might be reasonably concluded that 
there would be no poverty to relieve; wages in Australia are so 
high, and the cost of living 13 so low, that the remuneration given 
to labour is certainly three or four times as great as that which 
labour receives in England. Yet, in spite of all this, it is found 
that the amount annually distributed in one of the most prosperous 
Australian colonies, New South Wales, in the relief of the poor, 
represents a considerably larger tax imposed on each inhabitant 
than is imposed by the poor-rate in Ireland. The latter only 
amounts to a charge of three shillings per head, whereas the for- 
mer represents a charge of three shillings and elevenpence half- 
penny on each inhabitant” (page 54). Indeed, it will sound 
oddly to those who have paid no special attention to this subject. 
and have not, therefore, the facts and figures at their fingers’ ends, 
to hear that the whole number of paupers in Ireland does not 
amount to one-half the number that there are in London alone! 
And who would credit, except on the best authority, that there 
are three times as many paupers in Scotland as in Ireland, and that 
in the Scotch Highlands there is twelve times as much pauperism as 
in Ulster and Connaught, or that (page 30) the dread of pauper- 
ism rapidly vanishes amongst the Irish who settle in England. 

As to what pauperism means, in the way of stunted bodies and 
minds, wretched accumulations of human wretchedness in large 
towns and country villages, the loss of young children, the vicious 
lives of a part of the adults, the slum, the prison, the gallows, or, 
as a bright relief, the workhouse ward,—all these are touched upon 
by the Professor, but they have been set forth so often and so 
powerfully that we need not recapitulate the items here. 

Such is the state of things which (though the statistics vary) is by 
no means being sensibly uprooted from amongst us; and such is 
the state of things which, like a leprous fungus, has a tendency 
to fasten upon those new offshoots of our race which we regard with 
such pride when we look at the map of other continents than those 
of the old world. 

Now, in the fifth page of his book, Professor Fawcett says that 
“the great inequalities in wealth to which allusion has just been 
made may be traced to agencies so numerous and varied in their 
operation that there is some difficulty in choosing the starting- 
point of our investigation ;” but he adds immediately that he con- 
siders it necessary, in the first place, to trace the effects which 
have been, and still are being, produced by our Poor Laws, and 
his book may be said to deal with three chief causes, the Poor 
Laws, the undue increase of population, and the evil caused by 
certain laws and customs, such as primogeniture, the preservation 
of game, the inclosure of commons, and the like. His exposition 
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of the ill caused by the Poor Law, when go far relaxed as to afford 
out-door relief, is clearly and powerfully done. It is evident, he 
says, that out-door relief is regarded by a considerable section of 
our population as a fund from which they are perfectly justified 
in obtaining as much as possible. The more they get, the better 
they consider themselves off. It is, in fact, looked upon as a gift 
which carries with it no onerous conditions. ‘This being the case, 
there is comparatively little inducement for people to make an 
effort to keep themselves or their relatives off the rates. The 
clergy of our large towns, and others who have had much personal 
intercourse with the poor, deplore the effects produced by our Poor 
Law in weakening the bonds of relationship and affection. Chil- 
dren who are in receipt of good wages do not in popular estima- 
tion incur disgrace if they permit their parents to obtain a weekly 
allowance from the parish. In striking contrast with this, it may 
be mentioned that in Ireland pauperism is regarded as a disgrace, 
because it usually involves residence in a workhouse, and the 
people will submit to any privation rather than allow their near 
relations to become paupers. In fact, the Professor considers that 
the effect of State relief granted without enforced residence in a 
workhouse is so profoundly demoralizing that he lays a large 
part of our present trouble upon its back, and he pushes the argu- 
ment so far that he even objects to the boarding-out of pauper 
children, because it puts them in a better position than those of 
the honest labourer ; ‘‘and what makes the matter the more serious, 
is that the order has met with the strong approval of the public, 
aud has been unanimously praised by the Press.” He then de- 
scribes the many and various advantages possessed by the boarded- 
out children, and supposes a case in which an honest couple having 
reared their own family with much difficulty and self-denial, shall 
be asked later in life to undertake the care of pauper, illegitimate, 
or deserted children, and be paid for their maintenance much more 
than they could ever afford in times past to spend on their own. 

The second point of attack is one from which everybody, except 
political economists, avert their eyes; it is called in scientific 
language the pressure of population upon the means of subsistence, 
and it means, in popular language, that thirteen babies (taking 
Ginx’s family as a sample) cannot be supported upon thirteen 
shillings a week. Nothing can more aptly symbolize the fate of 
the Malthusian writer than the onslaught described in the story of 
Ginx on two preaching philosophers by the women of Westminster, 
though the said women were certainly victims to ordinary domestic 
practices in a much greater degree than Ginx himself and his 
compeers. Ginx, it is true, has to work hard, and does not lead a 
very pleasant life; but his miseries are nothing compared to the 
physical and moral strain on a mother of a large family with next 
to no means. Asa poor washerwoman said to us three days ago, 
while crying over a daughter's imprudent marriage, ‘‘ I’ve had 
eleven myself; and J ought to know.” ‘This very daughter, aged 
seventeen, had married a man whose whole belongings consisted of 
one pound sterling, and ‘‘ neither stick nor stone beside.” Such 
being our own very last experience on the subject, we feel bound 
to state a conviction which, were the Spectator habitually read in 
the back-slums of Westminster, we might hesitate to print, 
namely, that that ‘‘ prudential restraint” upon population is 
and will indefinitely continue to be practically inoperative, and 
that while every year offers increased facilities for emigration, it is 
to that we must look to diminish the pressure of numbers. In 
France, the case is otherwise. Emigration is too difficult to the 
Frenchman, and the enforced division of property makes it the 
direct interest of parents to have but two or three children. Our 
own belief is that the effect of this law is morally bad, but it 
is a subject impossible of honest discussion in a newspaper, and 
even in his book Professor Fawcett must be aware that he has 
merely skated over the scientific surface of the question. We do 
not deny that Malthus has much to say for himself. But we do 
deny that the laws of human nature are in accordance on these 
points with the laws of theoretic economy. 

On such questions as National Education, Co-operation, Land 
Tenure, &c., Professor Fawcett’s opinion are well known, and all 
that he says is worth a careful perusal. But there is one subject 
he leaves quite alone, and yet we do not see how pauperism can 
be fairly treated without some reference to it. We mean the 
question of vice, with all its ramifications of resultant incapacity. 
Never mind (for the moment) where it came from. We will not 
ask Professor Fawcett to believe either in the Devil or in the Fall 
of Man. Whatever our views on these subjects, it is clear that 
they typify something real, and that the mind of Jobn Milton, 
when he wrote Paradise Lost, did not merely select a fantastic 
meaningless legend as the basis of his immortal poem, which 
though now but little read, has so filtered into the national intellect 
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that many people are quite incompetent to answer off-hand as to 
whether this or that incident be really in Genesis or only in Paradise 
Lost. Milton concetved that he was stating psychological facts 
in regard to sin, and building up in splendid verse the outlines of 
a story in which he profoundly believed, but which was to him 
“only the accepted origin of self-evident phenomena. He does but 
alramatize that which 
* Brought death into the world, and all our woe,” 

and if Malthus, or Adam Smith, or Mill, being contemporaries of 
John Milton, had laid the burden of blame on our redundant popu- 
dation or unwise human laws, the blind poet would have scouted such 
arguments, From whatever source derived, vice has much to do 
‘with pauperism, and no treatment can be exhaustive which leaves 
out all consideration of specific remedies against vice. Professor 
Fawcett will reply, and truly, that some, nay, much of the vice is 
due to the causes which he as an eminent political economist would 
fain remove. But we think he would hardly allege that such 
‘causes account for the whole mischief. It may seem ungrateful to 
demand from an excellent treatise on social economy some of the 
elements of asermon. But the Professor has so strong a moral 
ense, and appeals so frequently in his speeches to the right and 
the wrong of this or that course of action, that we should like to 
see him, when putting pen to paper on this terrible subject, ** give 
the Devil his due.” Such questions, for instance, as the boarding- 
out of pauper children and the customs regulating the marriage 
state, seem to us to be inextricably interlaced with deeper considera- 
tions than the science of political economy, however true in its 
sphere, can satisfactorily solve. 





MR. FITZ-HUGH LUDLOW’S HEART OF THE 
CONTINENT.* 

Mr. Fitrz-HuGu Luptow's work deserves a longer life than com- 
monly falls to the lot of books of travel. It is, in fact, remark- 
ably interesting and attractive. Mr. Ludlow shows that gay and 
sprightly humour which distinguishes the best class of American 
travellers, which isso charming, for instance, in a book which we 
trust this generation has not been foolish enough to forget, Mr. 
®tephens’s Incidents of Travel. Mr. Ludlow describes the men, 
things, and places which he has seen with much graphic force, and 
he happens to have seen, asa man may, travelling from New York 
to Salt Lake City, not a little that was strange and noteworthy. 
Also he leaves on his readers the impression of being an acute and 
candid observer of social and political phenomena. These quali- 
ties he has brought to bear on a very careful examination of the 
state of things in Utah; and the result is what strikes us as being 
as valuable a contribution to our knowledge of a very difficult 
matter as is anywhere to be found. 

Mr. Ludlow does not detain us with anything of the preliminary 
narrative with which travellers so often abuse the patience of their 
readers. The third page brings us to Kansas, introducing us to 
a very characteristic scene, a trial according to Lynch law. The 
reader cannot fail to get from this passage a favourable idea of 
the author's literary power and of the soundness of his judgment, 
and he will get a specimen of the good stories in which this, like, 
indeed, most American books of travel, is rich. It is so good— 
mythical, of course, but, in the higher sense, truae—that we must 
quote it:— 





“I was expressing my surprise to an indigenous acquaintance made 
ahat morning, when he replied, ‘Haven't been Jong in Kansas, have 
you ?'—'Six hours,’ I informed him.—‘ Thought so. Lord bless you, | 
nobody thinks anything of being hanged in this country! Why, in one | 
Kansas settlement there lived an old man who was too lazy to do any- | 
thing for his living, and whose neighbours had to support him, until | 
finally they got tired of sendin’ on him things, and concluded to put him 
out of his misery. When he stood on the waggon, with the rope round 
his neck, one new settler in the crowd took pity on him, and called out, | 
* Hold hard, ye needn’t hang him. I'll give him ten bushel o’ corn.’— | 
‘Is it shelled ?’ drawled the old man, in his old, lazy voice.—‘ No, ’ta’nt,’ 
says the settler.—' Drive on with your waggon,’ says the old man.” 

From Kansas he proceeds to Nebraska, and introduces us to the 
+* Comstocks,” a family of ‘‘ pioneers,” with whom he spent some 
glorious days of sport and enjoyment. Comstock pére is a regular 
‘« Leatherstocking,” who began life in New York State, ** when | 
bear-hunts were still an accessible pastime to people in the vicinity | 
of Rochester,” and who has continually retired before advancing | 
civilization. He bears his sixty odd years with the grace and ease | 
of youth, and his sons bid fair to be like him, if only civilization | 
leaves them to the end of their days free ground enough to disport | 
themselves in, for they ‘cannot breathe free in sight of fences.” | 


The sketch of life at this ‘‘ lodge in the vast wilderness ” is singularly | 





* The Heart of the Continent; a Record of Travel across the Plains and in Oregon, with | 
an Examination of the Mormon Principles. By Fitz-Hugh Ludlow. London: Sampson 
Low, Son,and Marston, 1870, 


: “+ ce 
attractive, not to say tantalizing, though it has features Visits 
from Indians among them, which may moderate one’s lon : 

: 4 (73 : s56 9D * ging to 
enjoy it. ‘‘An Indian visit,” says Mr. Ludlow, “is no joke” :— 
“Even where a tribe pretends to be friendly, its only distinc 
between that and the hostile bearing is, that instead of pf mee 
first and robbing you afterward, it takes all the property it can z s 
hands on, and leaves your hair for a more convenient season. A tend 
of ‘friendly ’ Sioux comes to a small settlement, Stops at the first house 
emaciates itself by drawing in the cheeks and abdomen, denotes wa 
sepulchral grunts and distressed gestures that it has had nothing to he | 
for ‘ three shneep’ (whereby three s/eeps or entire days and nights, arg 
intended), seizes on everything edible, and if the white feather is shown 
it, everything portable which it can appreciate besides ; Confiscates 
guns, ammunition, and whiskey, and having cleared out house number 
one, goes in succession to every other dwelling with the same emaciation 
gesture, and appropriation, until it departs at the other ond of the 
settlement stuffed beyond the elasticity of all conceivable animals gayg 
Indians and anacondas, and loaded with the materials for a month’s 
barter and a fortnight’s ‘drunk.’ I asked Mary Comstock if she was 
not afraid of such visitors. ‘Oh no!’ she replied; ‘ we always get the 
guns out of sight when we are left alone by the men-folks, so thatif the 
Indians come we needn't be robbed of what must defend us ona pinch ; 
and if we see them coming, we bolt the doors, and talk to them through 
the shut window. Sometimes they steal a march on us, and the first 
thing we know they're swarming in like bees,—asking for everything 
they see, hunting for something to eat, and begging to be ‘treated, 
We generally give ‘em everything they want to eat, but when it comes 
to liquor,—not we! One young Indian last summer got mighty sassy 
when his band camo here, and insisted on having something to drink, 
At last I got a bottle of Perry Davis’s Painkiller, and handed him that, 
He just threw his head back, and took it down at one swallow. The 
next thing he gave such a yell, bolted through the door, and after that he 

never troutled me much.’ ” 

One is inclined to speculate lazily as to what became of that Indian, 
as De Quincey does about the Malay to whom he gave half-an- 
ounce of opium and saw it swallowed in a lump. 

Next to the discomfort of entertaining Indians, must be that of 
being, at least on some occasions, their guest. We do not 
remember to have seen before any notice of the strange custom 
which goes by the name of a ‘‘ soldier feast :"— 

“For the benefit of the uninitiated. let me say that this happy 
banquet consists of a series of the most frightful messes which ever 
entered a witch cauldron. For instance, there will be a ragout of dog, 
flavoured with mud and sole-leather ; a soup of lizards, pig-gristle, and 
wild onions; an enormous salmis of old mule and sunflower leaves, 
Your host is most generous with his provender. He heaps your plate 
with the nauseous delicacies until you sit aghast. If you cannot eat 
your portion, you are technically said to be ‘killed,’ and have to buy 
some other convive to eat it for you with a valuable present. One 
elastic Indian of long practice will sometimes eat two other men’s por- 
tions beside his own, and feel no more inconvenience from them than an 
anaconda from a goat au naturel. Moncrévié had once to pay the most 
valuable horse he had, to get his mess eaten by a Sioux brave. As 
these are debts of honour, the most capacious glutton goos to a soldier- 
feast with all the avidity felt by a gray Wall-Streot bull for a ‘corner 
in Harlem.” 

From Nebraska the travellers passed over the plains of Colorado, 
and these traversed, began the ascent of the Rocky Mountains. 
Some seventy pages of spirited narrative, and then we find our- 
selves near the great object of the journey, ‘ The Salt Lake City.” 
The approach is not without its terrors. ‘To one of Mr. Ludlow’s 
party they were overpowering. A young Swiss watchmaker had 
spoken lightly of the Mormons, and when he was told that he 
was in the territory of Utah, his horror was ludicrously evident :— 

“His broken English deserted him entiroly, and he fell back on his 
French. ‘Mon Dieu! ce n’était qu'une de mes petites plaisanteries ! 
seulement ¢a—seulement, seu/ement—parole d'honneur! Jo n'ai point de 
prejugés, moi! Toute ma famille, nous sommes francs-penseurs—mon 
frére ainé est Voltairien. Ventrebleu! un des plus preéminens! Joe 


| suis Philosophe,—je ne crois rion de tout. Adolphe (c'est notre cadet 


li), il n'a que vingt ans, et ses liaisons montent jusqu’a deux fois ce 
numerd! il est vrai libertin—vrai Don Giovanni! Moi je n'ai point do 
prejugés—quant aux Mormons, de mon enfance j’ai éprouvé pour ces 
braves gens des sentimens les plus respecteuses, les plus affectionées. 
Que voulez-vous? Une femme, deux femmes, trois, quatre, cing, cent, 
mil--c’est égal! Mais quoi! Si jo resterais 4 Salt-Lac—je ne me 
génerais pas per l’arithmetique—je me marierais, je vous le jure! deus 
fois par mois—réguliér-r-r-r-ement.’” 

Mr. Ludlow has put into an appendix the result of his observa- 
tions of social life among the Mormons, and of the political signi- 
ficance of their institutions. All that he says on these subjects is 
worth reading, but the most noteworthy part of his book is the 
narrative which he gives of the experiences of Mr. Polypeith, a 
tradesman who, having made a small fortune in one of the Eastern 
States, determines to cast in his lot with the Saints. In this 
narrative, the name only, we are assured, is fictitious, and there 
never was a stranger revelation. How Mr. Polypeith is summoned 
before the Dictator, has his occupation chosen for him—he 
wishes to be a grocer, but is told that Zion is in more need of 


a cabinetmaker—how he is required to furnish on oath an 
| estimate of his property, and, naming twenty thousand dollars 
'as the total, is forthwith mulcted of half of it for the benefit 
| of the Church; how he finds himself the object of a regular system 
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of espionage,—is accused, for instance, of having taken too much | laid before us by Mr. Sharpe may be described as a fresh Rosetta 
wine on his birthday in his own home; how, in short, he finds Stone, rather less valuable in its matter, much less so in that it is 
himself bound hand and foot in the toils of a merciless system, is | written in two characters instead of three, and more so in that it ig 
told with a detail that has a horrible air of trath about it. And jim perfect preservation, whereas the inscription on the Rosetta 
then, more horrible still, comes the picture of his domestic life. | Stone is considerably injured in parts. And Mr. Sharpe does not 
And last is the attempted escape, and, for there is no getting out hesitate to say that it would have given the requisite clue to the 
of Avernus, the tragical end, when Brigham’s ministers of vengeance, meaning of hieroglyphics, had the Rosetta Stone never been 
the Danites, shoot their victims down on the road and burn their | found. 
Nothing, by the way, is stranger than the de-| The Decree of Canopus was inscribed on a limestone tablet, and 
contains thirty-five lines of hieroglyphical writing, followed by 
seventy-five lines of Greek, the one being a translation of the 
Indian paint and equipment. lother. By comparison with a fragment of a tablet now in the 
It is impossible to close our notice of this book without express- | Louvre, which contained the same decree, though so much muti- 
ing a regret, made all the keener by the tone of genial life which | lated that very little of it can be read, it is inferred that the 
pages, that its accomplished author has been cut off | Greek was the original, the hieroglyphics the translation, whereas 
on the Rosetta Stone we believe that the Greek was the transla- 
tion. This is fortunate, as Mr. Sharpe points out, for ‘ the conse- 
| quence is, that in the hieroglyphics of this decree the thoughts are 
THE DECREE OF CANOPUS.* expressed at far greater length, that is, with the help of a far 
Tae author of this little publication has devoted his attention | greater number of words, than in the hieroglyphics of the Rosetta 
mainly to the subject of Egyptian antiquities, and is favourably | Stone. ‘The Egyptian scribe, in his wish to express accurately the 
known for the soberness and discrimination he has exhibited | meaning of the ‘more exact language, was forced to use a greater 
in a pursuit which seems to disturb the mental equilibrium of number of auxiliary verbs, and of inflections to his verbs, than 
most of its votaries. In the hands of many Egyptologiers| We meet with on the Rosetta Stone, or is common in other in- 
fancies become facts, conjectures are treated as evidence, until | scriptions.” Hence, of course, a larger number of characters can 
the outside world, perplexed by their confident assumption and_ be ascertained, with some approach to certainty, though the want 
equally confident contradiction of one another, or of their former | of the third version which is given on the Rosetta Stone, in the 


selves, is tempted to follow the sceptical lead of Sir G. C. Lewis, | stme language with the hieroglyphics, but in the enchorial 


and contemn their labours altogether. Mr. Sharpe, however, seems, | 9F Common characters, which are of a distinctly alphabetic 
if one who has no personal knowledge of oe may judge | tin must oo been severely ont Barner d ' as Mr. 
from his method, to preserve his common-sense and appreciation | S4arpe lays much stress on comparison wi e Coptic language, 
of the rules of me ba where it is so easy to lose them ; and he | which is essentially the same with that of the hieroglyphics, though 
has rendered an important service to his favourite study by pub- | differing to the extent implied by the Coptic, as we have it, hav- 
lishing not merely his own conclusions, but the data on which ing been the tongue of Egypt four centuries or more later. Mr. 
they are founded, and so enabling professed Egyptian scholars to, Sharpe, indeed, does not pretend to arrive at certainty ; his 
test them all, and everyone who cares for historical antiquities to version differs in important respects from those published by the 
see how far the method of deciphering these unknown tongues, as | discoverers, one at Vienna and one at Berlin ; but the very can- 
followed by one of its most trustworthy professors, is a certain and | = and pg ne he a oe patentee and 
scientific one. | the means by which he may have been led into error, make one 

“The Decree of Canopus” is an inscription, found in ready to trust him where he feels no doubt. It is only necessary, 
1866 by some German savants, and is merely a decree published | however, to glance through the pages in which he explains the 
by the Egyptian priests in the year 238 B.C., for the not very | hieroglyphics, word by word, to see how far we still are from 
edifying purpose of appointing divine honours to be paid to the | being able to read them with any procimon. The language was, 
deceased infant child of Ptolemy Euergetes, the reigning king. | at best, a rude one, possessing very little of the grammatical rich- 
Were the historical interest of this inscription the only point | ness of the Aryau tongues, and consequently the difficulty of trans- 
worth notice in it, Mr. Sharpe would probably never have pub- | lation is greatly enhanced by the want of any means of discriminat- 
lished it, and certainly we should not have reviewed it. For 1g accurately tenses, cases, Kc. : and even had the language been 
though it casts some little light on one or two intricate questions | more perfect, it was written in a method which may be described 
connected with the Egyptian calendar, yet we cannot believe that OS & Compras between mere picture-writing and an alphabetical 
there are fifty persons alive who would attach much value toinfor- System, possessing some of the characteristics of each, as well as 
mation on so utterly uninteresting a subject, even though it tends | many of the arbitrary symbols which make the transition from 
toshow that the Egyptian priests, nearly two centuries before | one to the other. ‘To the acuteness and perseverance of Dr. Young 


Julius Czsar’s reform of the calendar, had made the wonderful | 21d M. Champollion, who succeeded in discovering the mode of 





bodies to ashes. , ; 
scription of these Danites, a set of utterly merciless white ruffians, 


whom the policy of the Mormon chief is wont to dress up with 


pervades its 
by a premature death, 





discovery that since a given festival, held on a fixed day, came | deciphering the inscription on the Rosetta Stone, we owe all that 
has yet been done in the way of reading hieroglyphics ; and the 


method which they devised, and other labourers in the same 
field have made practical, will doubtless ultimately lead to all 
the hieroglyphic writings extant being deciphered as com- 
pletely as is possible in the face of the linguistic difficulties 
above referred to. Still, we are a long way off this desirable 
consummation at present, as Mr. Sharpe would doubtless be the 
first to allow, and though, as he points out in his introduction, 
the names of the kings are for various reasons among the 
‘best ascertained words of all which the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
contain, yet even these are not very accurately determined. We 
may some day have a history of Egypt, the one country in the 
world which has preserved some sort of civilization, though varying 
in type, from the very earliest ages down to our own era, but the 
chances are against it. ‘The manner in which the Egyptian priests 
humbugged Herodotus does not give give us a very exalted idea of 


gradually to be held in winter instead of summer, there must be 
something wrong in their estimate of the length of the year. Of 
actual historical information there is literally none, nor is there 
very much that one could expect to learn. It suggests some 
reflections on the nature and value of Alexander's conquest of the 
East, to find, in a century from his accession, his successors 
deified in a regular and matter-of-course fashion. Such a practice 
is totally at variance with all Hellenic ideas, though congenial to 
the Oriental mind, whose one notion of government is despotism 
more or less tempered by rebellion. Indeed it is felt to be so 
alien to the entire Western mode of thought, that historians of the 
Roman Empire have, as it were instinctively, resorted to somewhat 
far-fetched explanations of the patent fact of emperor-worsbip. 
But it requires a rather enthusiastic faith in the Greek race to 
make one believe that Asia was ever truly Hellenized, that Alex- 
ander achieved anything more than to build a few great commer- 








cial towns, to spread a thin varnish of Greek civilization over | their regard for truth, or instil much confidence in the veracity of 
fundamentally unchanged society, and to substitute for Persian | their inscriptions. Moreover, there seems no possibility of dis- 
satraps two or three dynasties—Greek in blood and speech, who | covering the exact meaning of scribes who use tenses and preposi- 
rapidly became Oriental in habits and tone of thought. There is, | tions so loosely ; and we shall have probably to be content with 
however, nothing new in this respect in the Decree of Canopus ;— | the mere dry bones of history. But it may safely be predicted 
that on the famous Rosetta Stone, dated some forty years later, | that if we over do attain to hemes complete knowledge of the 
contains similar matter, with more information concerning the | departed nations, whose memorials are found in the cuneiform and 


social and political state of Egypt. In fact, the inscription now | hieroglyphic inscriptions, the result will be due not to the card- 
| house buildings of speculative writers, but to the patient labours 


of scholars like Champollion and Mr. Sharpe. 





* The Decree of Canopus, in Hierogluphics and Greek, with Translations and an 
Explanation of the Hiereglyphical Characters. By Samuel Sharpe, author of “The 
History of Egypt.” London: J. R. Smith, 1970. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The History and Literature of the Israelites. By C. and A. de Roths- 
child. 2 vols. (Longmans.)—The accomplished authors of these 
volumes are right in claiming a certain novelty for their plan and 
purpose. Isolated portions of the ‘‘ Old Testament” (the prefaco uses the 
term) have been so treated, but we know of nothing equally comprehen- 
sive. At the same time, there is still greater freshness of interest about 
the book when its authorship is considered, when we regard it as setting 
before us the Jewish view of the subject. Its literary merit, great as 
it is—tho part rolating to David is as good as anything of the kind that 
wo have seen—is almost forgotten in one’s curiosity to see how these 
records, with which modern criticism has been so busy, are regarded by 
the race to which they belong. Woe are glad to see that there is a frank 
acknowledgment of the difficulties —that, for instance, of tho disagree- 
ment between the narratives of Chronicles and Kings—which so-called 
orthodox commentators make such disingenuous efforts to explain away- 
The judgment of the Judean chronicler, who will allow of no virtues 
in the northern rulers, is disallowed when woe read of the “ peaceful and 
glorious days of the virtuous Jeroboam.” The authors, we see, are 
inclined to believe that the “book of the law” formed by Hilkiah 
the priost in the reign of Josiah was the Book of Deuteronomy. This, if 
we remember, is the theory of Mr. F. Newman, who further supposes, 
we think, that it was pious fraud adapted to the time. Another point 
of great interest is the tone in which the Apocryphais spoken of. Very 
full recognition is given of the great beauty and value of some of these 
writings, though ‘they are not found in the Hebrew.” Of the two 
volumes, the second is, on the whole, the more interesting, as being 
adapted to more advanced students. It deals chiefly with the prophoti- 
cal writings, and will amply repay a careful perusal. The question of 
Messianic prophecies is not explicitly treated, though the leading 
passages receive what we may call the accepted Jewish explanation, an 
explanation which we need hardly say labours under the capital defect 
of treating the Messianic element in Hebrew prophecy as simply non- 
existent, a course which has its uses, of course, in controversy as against 
Christianity, but breaks with all the accepted traditious of interpretation. 

Mariette: or, Further Glimpses of Life in France. (Bell and Daldy.) 
— Mariette is described on the title-page as “a sequel to Marie.” Of 
**Marie” we have unfortunately no remembrance; and the volamo 
before us possibly loses something of its interest in consequence. Any 
one, however, may read without fear of finding it dull. 
objection, as tales go, to be plunged in medias res; and one soon gets to 
know, or at least, to conjecture with sufficient accuracy about the per- 
sonages whom one meets without having been introduced to. Mariette 
is, in the main, tho story of an English, or perhaps we should say, an 
Irish servant who lives in France and there “keeps company” with a 
certain Ernest, a French cook. One of the earliest of her experiences 
that we read of is when M. Ernest seeks to ingratiate herself with Ja 
belle et douce Marie by giving her a sumptuous repast of frogs dressed 
with all the skill of which he was master. And if any one wants to have an 
authoritative description of snail-cooking, let him read it hore. The 
snails are, we believe, to be found in England. Then we have the words 
of Mariotte’s various troubles, not a few of them connected with the 
same subject of food; some of them arising from this said M. Ernest, 
whom at one time we begin to look upon as false. Everything, how- 
evor, ends very well. The book is a pleasant and lively picture of 
manners. 

The Golden Age. By Alfred Austin. (Chapman and Hall.)—Fvery 
satirist, wo imagine, has accused his own age of the auri sacra fames ; 
more than one has suggested by the same ironical language a contrast 
between it and the better days to which the poets gave the namo of the 
“Ago of Gold.” Possibly the same civilization which produces the ex- 
cessive estimate of money, produces also the satirist, who lashes the vice. 
Mr. Austin is, of course, like other satirists, who cannot indeed make 





reservations and exceptions, but must include everything in one wide | 


sweep of condemnation, very unfair. This is excusable, possibly necessary. 
But particular unfairnesses are not defensible. When Mr. Austin chooses 
to say the lines,— 


“*O long befooled! they say, awake and deem 
The Past a tale, the Future but a dream. 
Here, in the living Present, act your part, 
Straining its vulgar blessings to your heart. 
Let hand with hand and brain with brain contend, 
And each one labour to some selfish end,’ ” 


express, ‘“ The theory favoured by tho present Laureate,” and quotes in 
support some lines from the Golden Year, he does Mr. Tennyson a 
great wrong. The lines in question are put into the mouth of “Old 
James,” and suit the rough good sense of the old man admirably, but 
certainly do not express the poet's own creed. Mr. Austin, who dis- 
tinguished himself by a fierce championship of Lord Byron in the late 
“ Beecher-Stowe controversy,” ought to have learnt from his study of 
his favourite bard that a poet must not be credited with all that he puts 
into the mouths of his characters. It was to be expected that a satirist, 
once engaged iu rebuking his age, should drag in, whatever his nominal 
theme, every vice or abuse. We may thus account for much irrelevant 
matter in The Golden Age,—for the attack, for instance, on the fine ladies 
vho overwork their dressmakers, so that “Clara dies that Claribel may 
ince ;” a piece of wicked thoughtlessness, doubtless, but scarcely to be 


It is not an | 


| connected with the “accursed passion for gold.” 
| Mr. Austin’s hits are often both fair and hard. Th 
| these lines will suit :— 


“A fourth, for beer and piety renowned, 
Owns all the publics in the country round: 
Its drink adulterates with face demure, 
And burns with zeal to keep opinion pure; 
Cares not one jot for bodies drunk or sick, 


But scares your soul like a new Dominick. 
though we hold that a man who brews good beer doserves well of the 
Republic. And there are wrongs, again, which are quite justly touched 
here,— 


On the other hand, 
ere are some whom 


* Victims of greedy Competitions craft, 
We drain cheap poison in each sparkling draught, 
Purchase a lie in every vaunted ware, 
And swallow filth in the most frugal fare, 
Building a refuge for our age, we find 
The crumbling mortar lets in wave and wind: 
Face the rude waves, by science freed from awe, 
To sink, poor dupes, on life-belts made of straw.” 


Mr. Austin’s language is not as uniformly vigorous as suits the sea 
indignatio with which he writes; and his verse, which is meant to be 
the sonorous rather than of the easy kind, often halts. What could be 
weaker than these two lines, in the picture of the milliner dying of over- 
work :— 





“ The daylight goes, and softly comes the moon's, 
And then poor Clara over the last stitch swoons ?” 


Mr. Austin must study his models more, and spend more time and pains 
on imitating them. 

Camp Life. By Georgo Buchanan, M.D. (Glasgow.)—Dr. Buchanan 
was in the Crimea during part of the campaign of the allied armies, 
| and wrote an account of his experiences. This account he has handed 
| about in MS. till, the document being about to come to pieces, he 
| determined to print. Would it be rude if we were to suggest that it 
would have been better, as far as regards the agreement of the book 
with its title, if the earlier part of ithad porished? For, really, down to 
p. 176 there is very little indeed about “camp life.” On p. 55, indeed, 
Dr. Buchanan, having hitherto lived on board ship or in a house, lands 
in the Crimea. This is on July 4th; on July 9th (p. 93) he embarks on 
board the Ottawa, and the next day departs, and lives iu a house at 
Scutari till September 14th, when he goes again to the Crimea. Then 
we do get something about “camp life,” and it is fairly interesting, 
About October 20th, however, our author gets news from home which 
makes him throw up his appointment and hurry home. Now we must say 
frankly that we do not care enough about the way in which Dr. Buchanan 
eat and drank and slept for some months to repay us for the time 
spent on his volume. If he had lived under canvass through the terrible 
winter of 1854-5, we should have been glad to hear what he had to say; 
but that a man should write threo hundred pages and call it “camp 
life” when for two-thirds of the timo he has been living in a cabin or 
house, and for the other third has been doing a very little more than 
the Volunteers do at Wimbledon, is a thing which a reviewer, with his 
shelves full of books, cannot pardon. A short paper in a magazine 
might have been legitimately made out of the author’s exporiences; 
that would have been pleasant reading enough, but this book is an 
imposture. 

Theories of Philosophy and Religion, compared with the Christian 
Theory as set forth by St Paul in his Letter to the Romans. By J. H. 
Latham, M.A. (Longmans.)—Mr. Latham’s reviews of various theories 
of philosophy, the “ Positive,” the “ Atheistical,” &., are, without con- 
taining much that is very novel or forcible, acute enough. His translation 
oo the Epistle to the Romans, is a very strange document. It is an 

attempt to shako off all conventional and theological terms, and to 
| render literally. We are bold to say that the result is that no one can 
possibly understand the English without knowing something about the 
Greek. Here, for instance, are tho first sentences. ‘Slave of Anointed 
| Jesus, called to be Messenger; marked off for God's glad-tidings, which 
he promised before through the prophets of his in sacred writings, about 
his son; who, as to flesh, came from David’s seed ; who was marked out 
a son of God in power as to a spirit of sacredness, from a rising up of 
the dead; Jesus anointed, our Lord; through whom we received favour 
and a mission unto an attention to trust amongst all the nations, for the 
| sake of his name; amongst which nations you are also called of anointed 
| Jesus: To all who are in Rome beloved of God, called and sacred ; Favour 
| to you, and peace, from God our father and our Lord anointed Jesus.” 
Now is this intelligible? “ Obedience of the faith” may be a conven. 
tional rendering of “ Yraxo7jy Tiorews,” but it gives some intelligible 
| notion, whereas “ an attention to trust ” does not. 

The Schools for the People. By George T. Bartley. (Bell and Daldy.) 
—We can only hope that there is a public among which Mr. Bartley 
will find a sufficient demand for his book to repay him for the labour 
which he must have spent upon it. It isan exhaustive treatise on “ each 
description of school for the industrial and poorer classes,” though why 
the hardworking people who sond their children to grammar-schools 
and the like are distinguished from the “ industrial” classes we do not 
know. The information is systematically arranged. First wo have 
what is wanted in the way of education, and then what we have got. 
Mr. Bartley reckons the number of children to be taught at 2,158,659, 
that of those who are taught at 1,384,203; and he says that we want 
25,500 more teachers than are at present at work. After this we get a 
chapter on “ Elementary Schools in Connection with the Committee of 
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Council on Education”; then one on “Schools in Connection with the 
Science and Art Department”; and so on through schools connected 
with the Admiralty, the War Office, the Home Department, the Poor 
Law Board, the Commissioners of Lunacy,—then we hear about private 
schools, training colleges, &c., with special descriptions of such places 
as Mr. Miiller’s place at Ashley Down, Bristol, with the arrangements of 
qhich, as wanting in life and practical utility—such things as washing, 
&e, being done by machinery—somo fault is found. The upshot of the 
ghole is, that one is amazod at the amount of energy and money that is 
spent on education, and ata loss to understand why so much is still 
wanting. We may quote an anecdote from Mr. Bartley’s preface which 
puts this contradiction very forcibly :— 
“In pursuing inquiries at the East End of London in February, 

1870, I took particular interest in a sharp little fellow with whom I 
became acquainted. He was about twelve years of age, and his 
residence, if it could be called such, was within a mile of the Bank of 
England and the mansion of the Lord Mayor. It was also within fifty 
yards of a Church-of-England [rather a strong phase] vicarage. Taking 
his home as a centre, and striking a half-mile radius, the following 
institutions were to be found. At least twenty churches of the National 
Establishment, with vicars, curates, district visitors, Sunday Schools, 
&e.; a still larger number of Dissenting Chapels, with numerous 
ministers and other helpers; nineteen elementary schools, aided by 
Government grants, twenty-seven other elementary schools, and an 
innumerable number of dame and such-like places of instruction. In 
spite of all this machinery, this wretched boy did not know his own 
name, except that he was generally called ‘Diddlego;’ could, of course, 
not read, nor had the slightest knowledge of the very elements of 
religion. Were this an exceptional instance, it would stand for nothing ; 
but within that very half-mile radius at least twenty thousand children 
are at this moment in quite the same position, or one but very slightly 
removed from it.” 

Well may our author say “the Education Bill of 1870 has a vast field 
for labour.” Meanwhile be deserves the thanks of the community for 
a very useful contribution to the work that has to be done. 


How it Came to Pass; or, Seedtime and Harvest, By Mrs. George 
Skelton. (W.H. Allen.)—A prescient shudder went through us as we 
read the title of this novel, and the first chapter confirmed our fears. 
The stern Lady Upton spoiling the most headstrong of sons, and hating 
the meekest and most beautiful of daughters ; Mr. Warfield, of Warfield 
Chase, a stern misanthrope who falls in love at first sight with the 
“meekest and most beautiful,’ not, however, without giving us strong 
hints that he is the same man still; here we have the characters of a 
sufficiently gloomy tragedy. Sir Harry, the spoilt son, goes to the bad, 
though the authoress, with a woman’s pity for a rake, lets him come 
back again; the misanthrope turns his wife out of doors under a sus- 
picion which to anyono not a lunatic would have seemed ludicrously 
weak, and the victim of course makes a most pathetic end. We do not 
wish to say that all this gloomy story is written without some force, but 
then, when you are playing with such very deep strings it is easy to 
produce sounds of a certain kind of power, but we do not see anything 
like enough to justify the choice of such a subject. Good comedies in 
prose or verse are not rare, but only a mastor can produce a tragedy in 
either, and we do not see here the master’s hand, nor, to tell the truth, 
does the comic element, the sayings and doings of a certain Sir Frederic, 
a military baronot with a fashionable lisp, but a very good heart, and 
his brother officers, with which Mrs. Skelton seeks to relieve her 
darker shadows, give much promise. Tho plain narrative of the 
adventures of Sir Harry (the prodigal) and his faithful attendant is the 
best part of a work of which, so evident is the care with which it has 
been written, wo would gladly have spoken with more praise. 


The Life of Justification. By the Rev.G. Body. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. 
Body was one of the preachers who excited special attention in the 
“ Assault on Sin and Satan,” as the “ High-Church Revival” of the 
autumn of 1869 was called. It was said that no one employed a more 
effective eloquence ; and wo turn with interest to this volume to see how 
far it justifies this reputation. If it does not actually justify it, it cor- 
tainly accounts for it; it is easy to understand how these discourses, 
delivered with a fervency of tone and copious action, might be very 
effective. There is in the style the rhythm, if not of genuine eloquence, 
yet of a rhetoric which comes close to it. Of the matter, intellectually 
or theologically considered, little is to be said. Mr. Body submits him- 
self unreservedly to the authority of the undivided Church of Christ. 
That in the mouth of an Anglican clergyman means nothing, except, 
perhaps, that he will not submit himself to any authority by which he is 
commonly snpposed to be bound. So we must look elsewhere for a 
definite statement of his position; it is Catholic, we are told, not Protes- 
tant; since it ought to be Protestant, and not Catholic (which, of course, 
means Tridentine), we need say nothing more about it. As practical ex- 
hortation the sermons have certainly some force, and even some value. We 
may object to expressions which savour of a false and florid taste, —to this, 
for instance, “ bis heart is flooded with love as God kisses him with the 
kisses of His mouth,” but there is much earnestness and energy in them. 


a very different position in theology from that of the volume last mentioned. 
We cannot accept Dr. Bayley’s dogmatic statements, which may be briefly 
described as Unitarian, but we may express a very hearty approval of 
the candour and good sense which he brings to the difficulties which he 
handles. Such discourses as those described as “God's Apparent Anger 
and Real Love” and “ God's Apparent Repentance and his Unchange- 
ableness” do really give as plain an explanation of somo very perplex- 
ing things as could be readily found. One could not desire anything 
better than this, as ‘‘ The Lord is said to repent and change because man 
has changed the Lord's life in himself, .... . This awful state is alto- 
gether contrary to the Lord’s love; hence it is said that it grieved him 
at his heart.” The lecture on Predestination, as apparently contradict- 
ing the universal love, is also particularly deserving of study. In fact 
this little volume is very full of valuable thought. Sermons, by James 
McDougall (Williams and Norgate), is a volume of considerable ability, 
though disfigured by some crudities of style, such as “ rectora/ action” and 
memorialize,” for ‘‘ keep in remembrance,” the one a legal phrase, the 
other wholly without authority. Something of the same fault is to be 
found where special words are not open to objection. An impression is left 
upon the reader of an effort after novelty. Mr. McDougall has no need to 
use anything of the kind. His thought is vigorous and copious, clearly 
conceived and, but for the fault pointed out, well expressed. We may 
note with especial commendation the sermon on “Christian Theism and 
Scientific Teaching ;” but the volume, from the ability it displays and 
the breadth of its teaching, does honour to the communion (that of the 
Congregationalists) to which the author belongs.——Irom the same 
source we get Sermons on Historical Subjects, by the Rev. D. Rowlands, 
B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton), a volume of orthodox discourses which a 
congregation may bo very well satisfied to hear, but which do not par- 
ticularly attract a reader.—~-TZruth and Trust, Lessons of the War, by 
Henry Alford, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), will scarcely increase the 
reputation of their author. We cannot think that wo know enough 
about the causes which brought about the Franco-German war, and 
which determined its issues, to be able, with Dean Alford, to trace 
anything back to the fact “that too many of the Continental nations 
have founded their religion upon a sacramental paradox.” 
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Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the solo Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 


Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- * 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :—~ 192 FLEET STREET (Corner or CuANceRY LANE), LONDON, Eo 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the HE ——— supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most A orders over 20s. Per ream, 
strongly recommended for their body, flivour, aud bouquet. Fine Cream-Laid Note ( cheap paper)... ove “a = = 3) 
Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ee ee ee - 
dozens ... oa po re sm oan aR pn per doz. 15s. Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) . Ke = ” 
IE ari oe st, oes : Ge ose a : ~~. 


LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 


Outsides Foolscap ... 


Straw Paper, * Patent" (adapted for rapid writing)... ese 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... eee eve eee 


ve aoe 10/6, 12/6, 8 145 


Wine.—In quantities of not iess than four dozens per doz, 93 64. | Lotter Paper for Scribbling. ted sd ove ‘ eee ase ooo oe OE 
- ‘aper for Scribbling én eee ove plain, 4/0; f 
Single doz. ... oe one ove ove . . oe eee «. 103 Ga. New “Vellum Wove Club-Honse" Note 3 I ruled do, 46 


NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without acidity.—In quantities of not less than four 


dozens ... ooo oe eee ove ry soo 
Single doz. ... ove eee 


(Can be tasted free.) 


The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner ; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
Cases and bottles to be returned 
etailed Priced Lists forwarded 


characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. 
on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


on per doz. 153. 
«- 163. 


Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 109. 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with pric 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Seal 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. = 


- five quires for 2/6 
3. and 6/6 per 1,090, ‘ 
3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 
Polished steel dies sunk 
retail houses, 
ces of 
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& CASES for BINDING, price 2s each.—May be had by order through . 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Ollice, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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W M. 
INDIA PALE AND 


EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted, 


BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Lonpon Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 





, 
CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LuDGATE Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 


ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWE3S. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 





DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delighiful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
3. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the | 


curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body twoinches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, ls 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN W HITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London 


R OWLAND’'S 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 
BY ALL a ‘ieee THE 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


BREAKFAST —GRATEFUL—CO MEORTING. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 


| JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled * Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 





AN EVENING DRINK. 
CACAOINE 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 

Epps'’s Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cacdoine.” 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 


| woe TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 


Superseding all other kinds. 
Snow Rooms—25, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 





INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be | 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 





KALYDOR. 
An Oriental Botanical Preparation. This 
Royally-patronized and Ladies’ esteemed Specitie 
realizes a Healthy Purity of Complexion and a Soft- 
ness and Delicacy of Skin. Soothing, cooling, and 
purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous Eruptions and 
Discolorations. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for ‘* ROW- 
LAND'S KALYDOR,” and beware of spurious and 
p2rnicious articles under the name of * Kalydor.” 


YOUNGER AND C0O.’S 


| 
| 
| 
| 





N ESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
1 CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums 
and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), 
and by the Manufacturers, 
GABRIEL, Denrisrs 
(Established 1815), ‘ 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and ) 
66 HARLEY STREET, W., ; LONDON, 
(Their only Establishments), 
practiso their paiuless 
DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. 


Where they system of 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itselZ, 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Suflicient to stop six Teeth. Price 53, 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR, 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; % 
strengthens the gums, ecradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions, sweeteus the breath, and for cleansiag 

artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 5s, 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a 
natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 

Enamel. Price ls 6d. 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 
application free of charge. 
TMOURISTS’, BOATING, FISHING, 

and ALL KINDS of HATS made on ELL- 


at 


BRIGGS and CO.,, 


% GRACECHURCH STREET, corner of 
LEADENHALL STREET. 
Q) UL NINE WINE- 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS' QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. Is 
behoves the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine, 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 3Cs per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 








LOSS OF HAIR, &e. 





Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
\ Rs. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
1 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic), The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual balduess, or grey hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal o 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
supertiuous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. 





LAWN MOWE RS of every make delivered free at any Station. 


GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s.—GARDEN SYRINGES 


from 3s 6d.—Illustrated Lists free. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 








OXFORD MOURNING NOTE-PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


REGISTERED, SOLID BLACK BORDER IN VARIOUS WIDTHS, SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


TERRY, STONEMAN, and CO., Manufacturers, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 


11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 








SECOND-HAND GEM RINGS. 


STARLING, 68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 








CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 


WOOD'S NEW PATENT PRINCIPLE, are obtainable 
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Clarets.-E. Lazenby& Son.-Champagnes 
90, 92 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

st, 128 | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 238 

wot med nomen No. 1. Supper Champagne, 366 

ae PoasertClaret, 36s | No.3. Dinner Champagne, 578 

‘0, 5. Dess rh emis nase ORS 

TAUNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

id Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 

pats in reference to French Brandy. Supplied in 

fossion coos for home use or exportation. Quota- 

empl plication to Messrs. DUNVILLE and O0.. 

tions oneieke Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 

Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


INAHAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 











This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the vor? REAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
ivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
in sg hg finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
some thay CINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
On seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
street, We peas 
XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
guitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 





——~}] ADPRATERI WATE! 
URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN a 
TASS, SELTZER, LEMONADS, LITHIA; AND FOR 

ims, Be GOUT, LITHIA AND POTAssS. 

Corks branded “R. Evits and Son, RvurHin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. Evtts and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Brest and Sons, Hen- 
cietta Street, Cavendish Square, 





INE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS' on all 
bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so Jong and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label! 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


i aS. S O U P! 

(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) 

In ten minutes, from 8}d to 11d a pint, concen- 
trated, pure, nutritious: Pea, Julienne, Carrot, Chestnut, 
Green Pea, Haricot. WHITEHEAD'S SOLIDIFIED 
SOUP SQUARES, sold in one dozen boxes at 8s 6d and 
lls a dozen, by all Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, 
and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland and Co., 
Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse and 
Blackwell, and E. Lazenby and Son. 








OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
: Sold in bottles, 33. each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s, each, 
including brush. 





OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
J TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Tance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 L pper Thames Street, London. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


- Ww ORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
_.. youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandriff, 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depéit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


WAYS’ COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital £300,000 in 30,000 shares of £10 each. 
Direcrors, 

John M. Dunlop, Esq. Philip Rose, Esq. 

H. G. Erichsen, Esq. William Sheldon, Esq. 

L. Floersheim, Esq. Lieut-Colonel C. Napier 

William Morris, Esq. Sturt, MP. 

BANKERS, 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co, 
SoLicirors. 
Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co., 6 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 
Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, and Co., 6 Old Jewry. 
SECRETARY, pro tem.—J. B. Glenn. 
Offices: 70 and 71 Palmorston’s Buildings. 

This Company is prepared to entertain proposals for 
Tramways, either in the United Kingdom or elsewhere. 
Address, with full particulars, the Secretary, pro tem. 
as above. 


“EXTRACTS FROM THE COMPANY'S PROSPECTUS.” 

This Company has been formed to carry out Tram- 
way enterprise in connection with the parties who 
have been mainly instrumental in the intro fuction of 
Tramways into this country, and the principal cities 
on the Continent, and who will therefore bring to the 
business great practical experience. 

The intention of the Company is generally to invest 
its own capital in the construction and development of 
the Tramways selected by it, and to dispose of the same 
from time to time when tested by the experience of 
actual working, in which way the public will be pro- 
tected against unsound and merely speculative projects. 

The Company is entirely free from any engagements, 
direct or indirect, with contractors, and will therefore 
carry out such works as it may undertake, on the best 
possible terms for casb. 

The position of the founders of this Company wil! 
enable them to secure, on the most favourable terms, 
concessions from the principal cities on the Continent 
and elsewhere open to Tramway enterprise, 

By order of the Board, 
J. B. GLENN, Secretary pro tem. 
TO INVESTOKS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 

4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
JUNE Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Baukers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 

CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY'S 
celebrated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and New 
DUPLEX REFRIGERATOR, registered 1869, fitted 
with water tanks and filters, combine every real im- 
provement, and are unequalled for simplicity, efil- 
ciency, durability, and economy. The New Double- 
Wall Ice-Water Pitchers, American [ce Butter-Dishes, 
Ice-Cream Machines, Seltzogenes, Champague Frappe 
Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 
and everything connected with freezing of the best, 
cheapest, most modera, and reliable character. 
Wenham Lake Ice delivered in town for less than 1d. 
per lb.; or packages of 2s 6d, 53, 93, and upwards, 











rue BRITISH and FOREIGN TRAM- | 


l HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London, 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Stat tof A , and 
' Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


D EBEN'TURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz. for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C, 














CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
Accipents Cause Loss oF Time. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY, 





Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by insuring 
ith th 


with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 53 insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant BACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| ariaemaaaaans LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Ofice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch OMice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the OMice for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 








BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCK FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 
The Nintu Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 
been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 


ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C, 
(Established in 1830.) 

1, This Society has a large accumulated Fan, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices, 

2. ALL THE PxoriTs belong to the Assured, and are 
employed ia the gradual reduction and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums, 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. No ComMISsION is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur 














forwarded into the country by “ goods train” without 
perceptible waste. Illustrated price lists free at the j 
sole office, 
WENHAM LAKE IVE COMPANY, | 
125 Strand, Loudon, W.C. (corner of Savoy Street). 
I IGESTIVE COCOA,,| 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
| tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the | 
most delicate stomach. j 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


L OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—When 


Professor Holloway turned his attention to the | 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
' 
} 


relief of human maladies, he felt that his curative means 
must be competent to thoroughly purify the system, as 
well as to heal up its sores ; he knew that nothing less 
than this double action would satisfy the public or 
enrich himseif. How fully he accomplishes both pur 
poses is known throughout the world, His Ointment 
is now universally used for subduing erysipelas, cata- 
neous inflammations of a slighter order, pimples, buils, 
scurvy, eruptions, and the bust of infantile skin com. | 
plaints. The general acknowledgment cf its health- | 
restoring powers over deep aud more malignant | 
diseases, ulcerations, fistulas, carbuncles, and abscesses, | 
is voluntarily sent in convincing certiticates from all | 
| parts of the world. | 








ances without personal atiendance. 
6. Further particulars may be had on applicatien & 
the Office, personally or by letter. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


TUE NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office :—Edinburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 Paro up, £1,000,000 
RESERVE FuND, £330,000, 








LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom. 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CrrcuLar Norges and Letrers of Crepit available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Home and 
Foreign Travelling ; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS’ SecurRitTi¢s are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
OMice and Branches throughout Scotland, every do- 
scription of Bankiag busiuess connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, ) London Uaice 
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CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, | 
1870-71. | 


| 
Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by | 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— | 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and | 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, | 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, | 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and | 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. | 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal | 
Exchange. | 
Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d, } 


Will shortly bs ready, the Second Edition of 


CRACROFT'S INVESTORS’ RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold | 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold, Let and Held: 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 
“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable | 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 
Also, 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, | 


showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- | 
Jent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 

1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 

growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of | 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate | 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal | 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 


Now ready, in 1 vol, price 33 6d. ae 
errr e its HISTORY and 
REVOLUTIONS. | 





By W. CHAMBERS, 

W. and R. Campers, London and Edinburgh. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 4s 64, post free. : | 
T EMARKS on DIABETES, especially | 

with Reference to Treatment. By WILLIAM 
RIcHARDSON, M.A., M.D., Member of the Royal College | 
of Physicians, London. | 
H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street. 


Now ready, price 5s. : 

“A volume that is sure of a large public.”— West- 
minster Review. | 

SCHOLAR’S DAY-DREAM; and 
other POEMS. By ALSAGER HAy HILL. 

“We remember no volume of poems, since Arthur 
Clough’s, that has given us more pleasure than this.”"— | 
Glasgow Herald. | 

“We warmly recommend Mr. Hill's little book.”"— | 
Graphic. 

CHAPMAN and HAUL, 193 Piccadilly ; | 
and all Booksellers. | 














Price One Shilling. 
ISESTABLISHMENT. Four Lec- | 
ss tures delivered at St. John’s Church, Oldham. 
By the Rev. J. GORNALL, Vicar. 
London: THOMAS BosworTH, 198 High Holborn. 
Manchester: JouN Heywoop. Oldham: Hixsr and 
RENNIE. | 





The LATE Rev. T. T. LYNCH, | 
This day, price 6d. 
ivy cn SYMPATHY and HELP. 
, A Funeral Sermon preached in Mornington 
Church, Hampstead Road, on Sunday, May 21. By 
Rev. SAMUEL Cox, Nottingham, 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. | 


Prix, un schelling, sixpence. 
EUX ANGLAIS, la LANGUE 
FRANCAISE, et POLICHINELLE. 
(Lecgons de francais et ditalien 4 “ PUNCH, OR THE 
LONDON CHARIVARI.”) 
TRUBNER et Cie., 8 et 60 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
P. ROLANDI, 20 Berners Street, W. | 
This day is published, price 1s. 
man FrASBION-P LAT 
in the HIGHLANDS of BAVARIA (Ammergau). 
By ALEXANDEB CRAIG SELLAR. 
WILLIAM BLACK Woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
RITISH & FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION.—The Forty-sixth Anniversary 
Meeting of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion will be held on WEDNESDAY, MAY 3lst. The 
Members and Friends of the Association will assemble 
on that day for Divine Worship at Essex Street Chapel, 
Strand. London, at twelve o'clock. The religious ser- 
vice will be introc uced by the Rev. J. T. WHITEHEAD, 
of Hackney, and the Sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Ropert Couiyer, of Chicago, U.S. The usual 
Collection will be made at the close of the Service. 
The meeting for transacting the business of the Asso- 
ciation will then be held. The chair to be taken by 
CurisTopHenr J. THOMAS, Esq., President. 
On Thursday, June Ist, the collation will be held, at 
4 p.m., in the principal dining-room of the Crystal 
Palace, under the presidency of C. J. THomMAs, Esq. | 
Tickets, 5s each, to be had of the stewards, or at the 
office of the Assvuc ation, 178 Strand, W.C. 















O SLER'’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE (GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLQU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street, ESTABLISHED 1807, 


| to pursue the study of medicine, and will be awarded 


E DUCA TIO N.—The Rector of a 


healthy country parish a few miles West of | 


London is willing to receive a little boy to educate with 
his own son, who is being carefully prepared for a 
public school. Address, Rev. M. A., care of ADAMS 
and Francis, Advertising Agents, 59 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


pe civin SERVICE EXAMINA- | 
KY 


ION. 
Mr. WREN, M.A., Christ's College, Cambridge, 


| assisted by a large staff of Lecturers, chiefly graduates 


in high honours of Cambridge and Oxford, RECEL[VES 
RESIDENT and NON-RESIDENT PUPILS. Seven- 
TEEN of the Candidates SUCCESSFUL in the recent 
Competition were PupILs of Mr. WREN, 

3 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, W. 





\ EDICAL 


of the yearly value of £25 each, tenable for three years, 
are offered to women who need such assistance in order 


by competitive examination in Edinburgh, next 
October. For information, apply to Mrs. ANDERSON, 
M.D., 20 Upper Berkeley Street, London, W., or to Miss 
JEX BLAKE, 15 Buecleuch Place, Edinburgh. 


UNiversity of LONDON. 





Notice is hereby given, that the next Half-yearly 
Examination for Matriculation in this University will 
commence on Monday, the 26th of June, 1871. In 
addition to the Metropolitan Examination, Provincial 
Examinations will be held at Owens College, Manches- 
ter; Queen's College, Liverpool; Stonyhurst College; 


St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Queen's College, 


Birmingham; St. Gregory's College, Downside; anc 
St. Patrick's College, Carlow. 


Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certifl- | 


cate of Age to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least fourteen days 
before the commencement of the Examination. 


Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination | 


are entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the 
University in Arts, Laws, Science, and Medicine. 
This Examination is accepted (1) by the Council of 
Military Education iu lieu of the Entrance Examination 
otherwise imposed on Candidates for admission to the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst; and (2) by the 
College of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary Ex- 
amination otherwise imposed on Candidates for its 
Fellowship. It is also among those Examinations of 
which some one must be passed (1) by every Medical 
Student on commeucing his professional studies ; (2) 
by every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to 


|} an attorney,—any such person Matriculating in the 
| First Division being entitled to exemption from one 


year's service. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
May 25th, 1871. 


| ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 


The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY 
WEEK-DAY EXCEPT? WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. 


| to 6 p.m. on payment of ONE SHILLING. On 


WEDNESDAYS the usual price is HALF-A-CROWN. 
There are Five Entrances, one by the Royal Entrance 


| of the Albert Hall, two in Exhibition and two in Prince 
| Albert road. 


I ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITLON. 
The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET Admits— 
1. To a Free Arena or Balcony Seat for all Concerts 
given in the day-time, at the cost of her Majesty's Com- 
missioners, 
2. To the Exhi ition Galleries two hours before the 
public are admitted. 


3. To all the Flower Shows and Promenades ia the 


Horticultural Gardens, 

ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
MONTHLY TICKETS. 

On and after the Ist JUNE NEXT, for the especial 


| eonvenience of visitors from tbe Country, MONTHLY 


TICKETS having all the advantages of SEASON 
TICKETS will be issued at Oue Guinea each, dating 


! from the day of issue, to be had at the Chief Office, 


Royal Albert Hall, and of all the usual Agents. 





[ ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The Exhibition is Open as early as 8 a.m. to 
SEASON-TICKET HOLDERS, or to the General Public 
who pay Twice the Charge of the day. The only 
Admission for the Early Hour is by the Lower Eutrance 
in Exhibition Road. 


ONDON 
4 EXHIBITION. 


DISTRIBUTION of the PRINCIPAL OBJECTS :— 

1. Architecture, Engraving, Photography, and a por- 
tion of the Water-Colour Pictures are exhibited in the 
Upper Gallery of the Albert Hall, 

2. Educational Apparatus and Appliances and the 
International Collection of Toys and Games are ex- 
hibited in the Two Small Theatres on the Balcony 
Floor of the Albert Hall. 

3. Woollen and Worsted Manufactures are exhibited 





in the South Rooms on the first and second floors of | 


the Albert Hall 

4. The Pottery and Foreign Pictures are in the new 
Exhibition Galleries, facing the Exhibition Road. 

5. The Machinery in Motion, the Scientific Inventions, 
and the British Pictures are in the New Exhibition 
Galleries, facing the Albert Road, 





WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 
Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, Is; catalogue, 6d 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


Tue SOCIETY of PAINTERS in| 


SCHOLARSHIPS for | 
WOMEN.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS for Women | 


~ 


INTERNATIONAL | 


[May 27, 1871, 


SF gy eee ae ee perm in ies 
! ‘ry. 
TL BAMINGTON COLLEGE. 
4 On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, teuable at the Colt 
will be offered for competition :—One of £5)°% 
| Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
| Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 ¢ 
Modern Languages, or History, or both: age fourteen 
| to sixteen, Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, f, 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 a 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably j * 
| subject. oe 
Boys coming from a distance will be lodge 
| College. . ood ot the 
For further information apply to the SECRET 
| Leamington College. : ARY, 





| (eAMERs AMERICAN ORGANS. 


[2 al Pa, Sad Bl Pal A 
| ATENTED IMPROVEMENTs, 





rp NEW REED VALVE, with 


Parallel Action. 


ue VEILED BOURDON. _ 





pue NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 








P RICES from £12 to £125. 
CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England 
have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 
imparts a rapidity of articulation equal to that pro- 
duced by the percussion action of the harmonium, 
Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 
| creases the tone as compared with the ordinary 
| Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising roundness in 
| its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
| tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 
| touch, The vox-humana stop has likewise been intro- 
duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
| quality of tone, which distinguishes them above all 
kindred instraments.—Cramers’ Hurmonium Gallery, 
201 Regent Street, W. 





| | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 
ARMY, NAVY, and CIVIL OUTFITTER, 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON. ....0+00-06 < 41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C. 
(10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... < 50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
Vso New Street, Birmingham. 
OR the RACES.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
Light Half-Guinea LLAMA DUST COATS; 
also Indian Silk, 253; Poplin Coats, 52s 6d, 








eee 

| Kes the RACES.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
| Allied Waterproof TWEED OVERCOATS, for 
| Dust or Rain, one sovereign; if with silk lapels, one 
| guinea each. 

POR, the RACES.—H. J. NICOLL'S 
| SUMMER OVERCOATS, of fine Melton cloths, 
| from two to three guineas each. 


( 1 HORGE ‘HOBSON. 





JAXCELLENCE with ECONOMY. 
4 








xu LION, 1871. 





NENTLEMEN VISITING the EXHI- 

J BITION can SEE ILLUSTRATIONS, Prices, 
and Full Particulars in the Industrial and Fine Arts 
Catalogues and Opening Programme. 


G EORGE HOBSON respectfully 
tT invites the attention of the public to his super- 
fine West of England woaded, black, and Navy blue 
cloth for FROCK COATS. 
Black frock coats £3 30 | Navy blue frock coats £3 10 0 
3136 ye a “ 3180 
® » ow» #40 ” » wo» £ 66 
All the new materials for frock and morning coats, 
| price 50s and 63s, Superior fit and workmanship are 
the characteristics of his establishments. 


JIDING HABITS, Ladies’ Riding 
X Trousers, Pantaloon de Chamois. Price £3 3s, 
£4 4s, and £6 6s, 


GQ PECIALITI ES in DRESS SUITS. 
KR 


” ” ” 











| ampaiinermmsniienen 
\GXNOUNTRY GENTLEMEN and 
|X J LONDON FASHIONS.—ILLUSTRATIONS, 
j Improved System of Self-measurement, and Sample 
| Patterns sent per book post on application. All goods 
| 

| 





curriage paid. 








YEORGE HOBSON’S NEW 

WM TROUSERS for the Spring and Summer, for 
| patterns and texture not to be surpassed. Riding 
trousers made to fit without the aid of suspenders or 
straps, price 163 to 21s, 


[pues LLAMA DUST-COATLS for the 











| 
| DERBY, price 10s 6d. 

VY KORGE HOBSON'S celebrated 
| JT LIVERIES please Masters and Servants. 


l\“7X EORGE HOBSON'S only 

J ADDRESSES are No. 148 Regent Street, W., 
aud 57 Lombard Street. Established in the XVIIIth 
Century. 





! 
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Ne d 
e Robin Gray,” §c., is now ready, in 8 vols., 
at all the Libraries. 
London: BLackIe & Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 


[ACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for 
JUNE, 1871. No.DCLXVIIL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
LES DICKENS. 
UNDER Tue Rep Cross.—Part IT. 
Oup AND NEW ANNALISTS OF OXxForp. 
Farr 70 See.—Part \ I. : _ :' 
A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS:—No. 1. William Cowper. 
Burton's HisTORY OF ScoTLaND: Concluding Volumes. 
W. Buackwoon sad Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
The FIFTH EDITION of BLACK WOOD'S MAGA- 
ZINE for May is now ready. 


mpae ART JOURNAL for JUNE 


(price 2s 6d) contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
4. TALBOT AND THE COUNTESS OF AUVERGNE, after W. 
. Q. Orehardson, A R.A. 4 
9, THE CHILDREN’S OFFERING, after Gabe. 
3, ASIA, from the Group by J. H. Foley, R.A. 
Literary CONTRIBUTIONS:—Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, the Water-Colour Society. and the Institute 
of Water-Colour Painters—Birket Foster, illustrated— 
Japanese Literature and Art, illustrated—A Genuine 
Artistic Race — Visits to the Studios of Rome — 
Raffaelle’s “ Madonna del Libro”—The International 
Exhibition—Belgian Pictures, &c., &c. 
And several other Articles relating to the Fine Arts. 
With this Number is issued Part IL of the ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE of the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
*,* The Volume for 1870 is now ready, price 31s 6d, 
ound in cloth. 
London: Virtus & Co., Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers, 









Ready this day (One Shilling), No. 138. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JUNE, with Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
Macerer and S. L. Frupes. 
CONTENTS. 
Tue ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
Illustration.) 
Chap. 39. I see my Father taking the Tide, and 
am carried on it myself. 
— 40. My Father's Meeting with my Grand- 
father. 
— 41.Commencement of the Splendours 
and Perplexities of my Father's 
Grand Parade. 
Tue LAST Pass tN THE JUNIUS CONTROVERSY. By 
Herman Merivale. 
Buvesearn's Keys.—Part II. 
PERSISTENCE. By F. Napier Broome. 
Aw Escare FroM THE PRISONS OF THE “ PIOMBI.” 
AN AFRICAN HAREEM. 
Lord Ki.consin. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 34. At Tea-Time. 
— 35. A Drive at Sunrise. 
— 36. The Excursion. 
37. The Return. 
SmirH, Exper, and Go., 15 Waterloo Place. 


(With an 





Now ready, price 1s. 
7 TEMPLE AR MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 


1, OUGHT WE TO Visit HER? 
Aathor of “ Archie Lovell.” 
Chap. 22. Among “ The Profession.” 


By Mrs. Edwardes, | 


23. Those dear Herveys. 

24. A Midnight Meeting. 

25. With doubtful Associates. 

2. Episope IN THE History oF A MUFF. 

3. CHARLES YOUNG AND His TiMEs. 
4. Reyectep. By Cholmondeley Pennell. 

4. Dr. Marnevs. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 

6, MARAT—THE DELIRIUM OF THE REVOLUTION. 

7. THe GRANDMOTHER. By Hans Christian Andersen, 

$. MOLIERE AND His TROUPE, 

9. Way. 

10. Too Mucn ZEAL, 

11, Tae LANDLORD OF “THE SUN.” By William 
Gilbert, Author of ~ Martha,” “Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. Chaps. 33 and 34. 

12. HERSCHEL AS MuSIC-MASTER. 

RichHarp BenTLeEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 

For JUNE, price 1s. 


NV ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


No. 140. 
1. “Tae Stupy or PLATO.” 





2. “Patty.” Chapters XXXI.—XXXVI. 
3. “Ossian.” By Principal Shairp, of the United Col- 


lege, St. Andrew's. 

4. “THE MANGO TREE:” a Poem by Charles Kingsley 

5. LETTERS BY MENDELSSOHN. 

6. “SOUVENIRS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE Lorre.” By 
Gabriel Monod. Part II. 

7. “ PLEASANT RECOLLECTIONS OF Firty YeARS’ REst- 
DENCE IN IRELAND.” By John Hamilton, of St. 
Ernan’s. 

8. “Bishop BERKELEY ON THE METAPHYSICS OF SEN- 
SATION.” By Professor Huxley. 

MACMILLAN and Co,, London. 
H E A RG OS Y. 
JUNE Number now ready. 
CONTENTS, 
1. DENE Hotnow. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 18. Frightening the Pony. 
19. Miss May. 
— 20. Drive r arm. 

© Gr Mire. en from Harebell Farm 

3. Burstine Up, 

4. MYRTL& THE Grpsy GIRt. 

5. ON Various Precious STONES. 

6, JEAN CLIFTON'S LETTERS, 


a —_—_— 
R LACK OF GOLD, the 


w Novel, by Charles Gibbon, Author of 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 
The CAMPAIGN of 1870-1. 


Times, 1 vol. large crown 8vo, 


i Pe thn Rtv ny By de ys eB 
@LAISHER'S TRAVELS in the ATR. ‘Second Edition, Royal 
GUINNARD'S THREE YEARS’ SLAVERY in PATAGONIA. 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY'S MISUNDERSTOOD. Seventh 


With Maps. Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Crown 8vo0, 7s 64. 





Reprinted, by Permission, from the 


(Yearly ready, 


By Two 


Dr. MCAUSLAND’S BUILDERS of BABEL, 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
ROOKSTONE. By the Author of “Hester Kirton,” 3 vols. 
The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” By William Gilbert, Author of 


“Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


A PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam," &c. 3 vols. crown Syo. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 


MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “From Thistles— 


Grapes?” “Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 


HER LORD and MASTER. By Florence Marryat, Author of 


* Love's Conflict,” &c, 3 vols, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Streot. 











Next week, with a Portrait, crown 8vo. 


JULIAN FANE; 


By ROBERT LYTTON. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


MR. ELWIN’S POPE. 


The NEW VOLUME will contain the SECOND VOLUME of the CORRE- 
SPONDENCE, and will be published on the 3lst inst. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


a Memoir. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—Lisis, Revised 
for June, of New and Choice Book:s lately added to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OrricE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


HE Report and Accounts for the Year 1870, presented to the Shareholders at the 
Annual Meeting, on Thursday, 18th May, 1871, at which Bernard Hall, Esq., presided, showed in the 
LIFE BRANCH, 
That the amount at the credit of the Life Fund is 483 per cent. of the entire net Premiums received, not 
only on Policies actually existing, but on every Policy issued since the formation of the 
Company. 





In the FIRE BRANCH, 
That the Premiums for 1870, after deducting re-insurances, amounted to £139,809, and the losses to £36,953. 
£17,980 of the balance at the disposal of the Shareholders was appropriated in payment of a Dividend of Ten 


t. 
se The Fire Reserve Fund was increased to £90,000 by the addition of £3,080, and the sum of £10,466 was 


ied forward to next year’s Accounts. 
— Income of the Company is now £240,466. Fands in hand, £479,116. 
Memo,—The Company has paid, in satisfaction of Claims, £770,525. 
J. MONCRIEFF WILSON, General Manager. 
THOMAS WALTON THOMSON, Sub-Manager 
J. K. RUMFORD, Res. Secretary, London. 


Liverpool, 19th May, 1871. 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 














A. G. DeNNANT, 34 Souths Strand 
— , Southampton Street, Strand, 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{ESTABLISHED 1792.] 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





3. 
In crown 8vo, 10s 6d, cloth. 


The COMING RACE. 


2. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
In 2 Volumes, royal Svo, half-bound, £2 10s. 
The BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 
STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Third Edition. In part Re 
written to bring up the Information to the Present 
Time. With Portraits of Animals, and 557 En- 
gravings on Wood. Also a Portrait of the Author. 
3. 
In 8vo, with Portrait, the First Volume, 16s, of 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES 
of HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. Written by 
HIMSELF. (Vol. If. early in June, 


4. 
In feap., 28 6d, cloth. 
XENOPHON. By Sir Alexander 
GRANT, Bart. Being the Eighth Volume of Ancient 
Classics for English Readers. Edited by the Rev. 
W.L. Collins. 


5. 


In crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, a New Edition of 
DANTE’S VITA NUOVA. § Trans- 


lated by THEODORK MARTIN; with an Introduction 
and Notes. 


6. 
In 8vo, with coloured Illustrations, 10s 6d, cloth. 

A NEW SEA and an OLD LAND. 
Being Papers suggested by a Visit to Egypt at the 
End of 1869. By W. G. Hamuey, Colonel in the 
Corps of Royal Engineers. 


v. 
In crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
HANDY-BOOK of HARDY HERBA- 
CEOUS and ALPINE FLOWERS, for General 
Garden Decoration. By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, 
Gardener to the Earl of Minto, formerly manager 
of the Herbaceous Department at Kew. 


8. 
In small 8yo, 5s, cloth. 
The PARADISE of BIRDS. An Old 
Extravaganza in a Modern Dress. By W. J. 
CourTHopPE, Author of “ Ludibrie Lune.” 


9. 
Third Edition, crown Syo, 7s 6d. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES, and how to 


Grow and Show them. By S. ReyNotps Hous. 


10, 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER- 
GARDEN. By DAvip THOMSON, Gardener to his 
Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. 


11, 

In crown 8vo, with 8 Coloured Charts and other 
Engravings, 4s 6d. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
METEOROLOGY. By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, 
F.R.S.E., Secretary to the Scottish Meteorological 
— Author of “ Handy-Book of Meteorology,” 

C, 


12, 
In crown 8vo, 10s 6d., cloth. 

The METAMORPHOSES of OVID. 
Translated in English Blank Verse. By HENRY 
KrinG, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


13, 


In crown Syo, pp. 622, with 222 Engravings on Wood, 
12s 6d, cloth. 


NEW CLASS-BOOKS IN SCIENCE 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 


This day is published. 


1. 
ARITHMETIC. 
The THEORY of ARITHMETIC. By DAvip Munn, 


F.R.S.E., Mathematical Master, Royal High School | 


of Edinburgh, Crown S8vo, pp. 294, 5s. 
9 


METEOROLOGY. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of METEOROLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER BUCHAN, M.A., F_R.S.E., Secretary 
of the Scottish Meteorological Society; Author of 
“Handy Book of Meteorology,” &. Crown 8vo, 
with 8 Coloured Charts and other Engravings, 
pp. 218, 4s 6d. 





3. 
ZOOLOGY. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. By 
H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Se., F.R.S.E.. 
F.G.S., &c.; Author of “ Advanced Text-Book of 
Zoology" and “ Manual of Zoology.” Crown 8vo, 
with 127 Engravings on Wood, 33 6d. 





4. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
New and greatly improved Edition. 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Mathemati- 
eal, Physical, and Political, on a New Plan, em- 
bracing a complete Development of the River 
Systems of the Globe. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
Mackay, LL.D., F.R.G.S., Author of “ Elements 
of Modern Geography,” ‘Outlines of Modern 
Geography,” “First Steps in Geography,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 676, 7s 6d. 
5. 
PHYSICS. 
ELEMENTARY HANDBOOK of PHYSICS. With 
210 Diagrams. By WILLIAM Rossiter, F.R.A.S., 
&c. Crown 8yo, pp. 390, 5s. 


54 GeorGe STREET, EDINBURGH; and 
37 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 


GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


WITH THE NEW BOUNDARIES OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 
AND OTHER RECENT INFORMATION, 





1, 
THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 

With Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 

Names of Places contained in the Atlas. In imperial 

folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 6d. Dedicated by 
Special Permission to Her Majesty. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. 


45 Maps, clearly printed and carefully Coloured, with 

General Index. In imperial 4to, half-bouud morocco, 

£2 12s 6d. Dedicated by Permission to H.R.H. the 
Priuce of Wales. 


3. 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


Atlases of General and Descriptive 
Geography. A New and Enlarged Edition. 
26 Maps. Imperial Svo, half-bound, 12s 6d, 


Atlas of Physical Geography. _IIlus- 
trating the Elementary Facts of GEOLOGY, HyprRo- 
GRAPHY, MereoroLoGy, and NATURAL History. 


A New and Enlarged Edition. 20 coloured Maps. | 


Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s 64d. 


Atlas of Classical Geography. A New 
Edition. 23 Coloured Maps. Imperial 8yo, half- 
bound, 12s 6d. 


Elementary Atlas of General and 
Descriptive Geography, for the Use of 
Junior Classes; including a MAP OF CANAAN and 
PALESTINE, with GENERAL INDEX. 8yo, half- 





A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 
of Students. By HENRY ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., &c. | 


Also, by the Same Author, A TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY, price 6s, and an INTRODUCTORY TEXT- | 
BOOK, price 3s 6d, 


In Svo, 12s. 

Zhe DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIP- 
GRE RESPEC.'ING the ATONEMENT. By 
*sOMAS J, CRAWFORD, D.D., Professor of Divinity | 

he University of Edinburgh. 


| 
14, | 
| 
| 


15. 

In imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s 6d. | 
The ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN) 
GEOGRAPHY. By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, | 
LL.D., &c. With the New Boundaries of the | 
German Empire. 





} 
| 
| 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


bound, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, crown Svo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 


RUSSIA IN 1870. 


By HERBERT BARRY. 


“To those who, without the time or inclination to | 


go deep into the mutter, wish to kuow something of 
what Russia is, and of the important social reformations 


which are now in progress, we recommend this | 
} volume.” —G/obe. 


“It is pleasant to be able to state that everybody 
is pretty sure to find something attractive in every 
chapter.”—ZJ//ustrated London News. 

WYMAN and Sons, 74 and 75 Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
ES FAUX-PARISIENS, ou Les 
PATRICIENS de BELLEVILLE, suivi d'une 
Conversation entre plusieurs Vrais Parisiens. 
WILLIAM Rip@way; 169 Piccadilly W., and all Book- 


| sellers, 


MR. FORBES’ BOOK ON THE WAR 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, : 


‘MY EXPERIENCES of the WAR 


| between FRANCE and GERMANY. B 
BALD FORBES, one of the Special Go y Arcuyr. 
of the Daily News, pecial Correspondents 


Horst and BuAckErr, Publishers, 


THE NEW NOVELs, 
The Next Generation. By John 


FRANCIS MAGUIRE, M.P. 3 vols, 

“Readers who will not care for the politi 
social bearing of this book will readily Bovey Nh 
semblance of fiction, and will flnd in it most of the 
elements which make up a capital novel. Mr, Magni: e 
has entered on the illustration of the women's rj ~~ 
question with thoroughness and ardour."—Post, $ 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 
The episodes of giz 








“A — interesting novel. 
Thomas Underwood's electioneering experie 
the whole of the Neefit courtship are, = our opine 
the strong points of the book. Probably no man alive’ 
now that Charles Dickens has departed, can write on 
such subjects so humorously and so truthfully as Mr 
Trollope.” —Times, April 17, . 

“One of the best stories Mr. Trollope has written," 


Restored. By the Author of 
3 vols. 


“Son and Heir,” 3 vols. 
“This is as interesting and pleasant a story as the 


’ ° 
James Gordon’s Wife. 
most fastidious reader can well wish for. Its tone is 


pure and elevating, and the author shows a knowledge 
of human nature far beyond the average of modern 


novelists.” — Messenger. 
Her Own Fault. By Mrs, 
“This book must take a good place among the best 


J.K.SPENDER. 3 vois. 
of our recent novels,”—Standard, 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


PUBLICATIONS BY THE LATE R&V, 
YNCH 





Post 8vo, cloth, price 6s, post free. 


THE MORNINGTON LECTURE, 


“A good idea, wrought out with characteristic ability 
and marked success. For freshness, poetic beauty, ele- 
vated thought, devout feeling,and nervous, lucid dic- 
tion, we know not what can be compared with them, 
Every fresh perusal only seryes to discover new 
beauties and deeper, grander truths."—Forward. 


Now ready, Cheap Edition, price 4s 6d, post free. 


THREE MONTHS’ MINISTRY. 


A Series of Sermons. 

“In these discourses the:\ ‘s;much subtle and refined 
thought; and we may ad., much subtle and refined 
truth."—British Quarterly 

“A volume of noble thoughts and of exquisite 
beauty." —Christian Spectator. 

London: ELLIOT STOOK, 62 Paternoster Row. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. — SPEECH of 
EDWARD MIALL. Esq., M.P., in the HOUSE of 
COMMONS on MAY 9, 1871. Price Sixpence. 
London: E.iioT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 


CHURCH PROPERTY.—TITLE-DEEDS of 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND to her PAROCHIAL 
ENDOWMENTS. By E. MrIAuL, M.P. Second 
Edition, revised. Price 1s 6d. 

London: ELuiot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Liberation Society: 2 Serjeant's Inn, Fleet Street. 








| WHERE, and WHAT IS, the ESTAB- 
| LISHED CHURCH of ENGLAND? By ap 
| ENQUIRING LAYMAN. Price Sixpence. 

| London: ELLior Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 





| ee 
| VOICES from WITHIN ; or, Disestablish- 
ment as Viewed by Churchmen. Price 2d. 
Londoa: ELLiot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 
Liberation Society, 2 Serjeant's Inn, Fleet Street. 
|The ESTABLISHED CHURCH in WALES. 
Reprinted by permission from the British Quarterly 
Review for January, 1871. Price Sixpence 
| London: Hoppsr and StouGHTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


ee x 
The ESTABLISHED CHUR‘H in WALES: 
its History and Working. Price Sixpence. 

| London: ELLioT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row. 

| Liberation Society: 2 Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street. 


| 


|The SCOTTISH KIRK: its History and 
Present Position. Price 1s. 

| London: ELLIOT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row. 

Liberation Society: 2 Serjeant’s Inn, Fieet Street. 


Just published, price 6d, post free. 
TOAWO LEITERS on some RECENT 
PROCEEDINGS of the INDIAN GOVERN- 
MENT. By T. DunBAr INGRAM, Esq., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law, Advocate of the High Court, Calcutta, 
| WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 
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a 
TRUBNER & (0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





VELS in CENTRAL AMERICA, 


some Regions Unexplored 


f 
including Accounts 0 From the French of the | 


Conquest. “4 “ 
- sone Morelet, by Mrs. M. F. Squier. 


ction and Notes by E. G. Squier. 8yo, pro- 
Introwtustrated, pp. 430, cloth, 8s 6d. 


OVERLAND THROUGH ASIA : Pic- 
tures of Siberian, Chinese, | and Tartar Life. 
Travels and Adventures in Kamchatka, Siberia, 
China, Mongolia, Chinese Tartary, and European 
Russia; with full Accounts of the Siberian Exiles, 
their Treatment, Condition, cand Mode of Life. a 
Description of the Amoor River, and the Siberian 
Shores of the Frozen Ocean. By Tuomas W. 
Kyox, Author of “Camp Fire and Cotton Field. 
1 vol. 8vo, with an appropriate Map and nearly 200 
Illustrations, pp. 608, price 14s. 


OUR SISTER REPUBLIC: a Gala 
Trip through Tropical Mexico in 1869-1870. By 
Colonel ALBERT S. Evans. Demy 8vo, with 
numerous Engravings, pp. 518, cloth, 10s 6d. 


La PARODIE chez les GRECS, chez 
Jes ROMAINS, et chez les MODERNES. Par 
Octave DELEPIERRE. Small 4to, pp. 182, sewed, 


10s 6d. 


ESSAI HISTORIQUE et BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIQUE sur les REBUS. Par OcTAvVE 
DELEPIERRE. Demy 8yo pp. 24, with 15 Illustra- 
tive Plates, price 3s 6d. 


CHRONICLES of the PATHAN 
KINGS of DELHI. Illustrated by Coins, Inscrip- 
tions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Epwarp 
THOMAS, late of the East India Company's Bengal 
Civil Service. Demy 8vo, with numerous Copper- 
plates and Woodcuts, pp. xxiv.-467, cloth, 28s, 


VISHNU PURANA: a System of 
Hindu Mythology and Tradition. Translated from 
the Original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes 
derived chiefly from other Puranas. By the late 
HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S. Thoroughly 
revised and edited, with Notes, by Dr. Fitz 
Epwarp HAL. Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. 392, 
price 10s 6d. 


Copies of the First Four Volumes can still be had, 
each 10s 6d. 


A CATENA of BUDDHIST SCRIP- 
TURES, from the CHINESE. ByS. Brat, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her 
Majesty's Fleet, &c. A handsome 8vo volume, 
pp. xiv.-436, price 15s. 


THREE PHASES of BUDDHISM: 
Illustrated from Siamese Sources by the Specula- 
tions of a Siamese Philosopher. An Enlarged 
Edition of the Modern Buddhist. A Buddhist 
Gospel or life of Buddha: and an Account of a 
Visit to the Phra-Bat, or Holy Footprint of Siam, 
&. By HENRY ALABASTER [Nearly ready. 


The ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY of 
INDIA. I. The Buddhist Period. Including the 
Campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of 
Chinese Pilgrims. By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, 
Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). 
8v0, pp. xvi,-612, with 13 Maps, cloth, 28s, 


The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD by 
its OWN HISTORIANS. Edited from the Post- 
humous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Eijliot, K.C.B.. 
&c., by Professor Joun Dowson, M.R.AS., Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Vol. IIL, 8vo, pp. xii.-628, 
cloth, 24s, 

Vols. I. and II. may be had, price 18s each. 


WHAT is TRUTH? Elementary and 
Primary Views of Religion. By the Rev. T. G. 
HEADLEY, of Petersham; lately Curate of St. 
Peter's, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 
Crown 8yo, pp. ii.-170, 2s 6d. 


An EXAMINATION 





of CANON 


LIDDON’S BAMPTON LECTURES on the | 


DIVINITY of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 


CHRIST. By a CLERGYMAN OF TEE CHURCH OF | 


ENGLAND, Crown 8yo, pp. xiv.-343, price 6s, 
post free. 


The BIBLE: Is it ‘‘The Word of 
God?” By Tuomas LUMISDEN STRANGE, late 
Judge of the High Court of Madras. Demy 8yo, 
pp. xii.-381, cloth, 10s 6d. 


SELECT SPECIMENS of the 
THEATRE of the HINDUS. By the late HORACE 
HAYMAN WILSON. Third corrected Edition. In 
2 vols. demy 8yo, cloth, price 21s. 


The DOGMA; or, What is Our Faith? 


By Ezxon. Crown Syo, pp. iv.-274, price 6s, 


The BREITMANN BALLADS. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads 
illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwacken- 
hammer, By CHARLES G. LELAND. Crown vo, 
handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xx viii.-292, price 6s, 


TheILIAD of HOMER FAITH FULLY 


TRANSLATED into UNRHYME’D ENGLISH 
METRE. By Francis W. NEWMAN, Emeritus | 


Professor of University College, London. Second 


oe revised, Extra demy Syo, xvi.-384, price | 


10s 6d, (Just ready. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster Row. 





ALBEMARLE STREET, May, 1871. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
THE HOLY BIBLE, according to the Authorized 
Version, A.D. 1611, with an Explanatory and Criti- 
cal Commentary, and a Revision of the Translation. 
By BrsHors and other CLERGY of the ANGLICAN 
Cuvurcn, Edited by F. C. CooK, M.A., Canon of 
Exeter. Vol. I: The Pentateuch. Medium Svyo, 30s, 


AHISTORY of PAINTING in NORTH 
ITALY, Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Ferrara, 
Milan, Friuli, Breschia, from the 14th to 16th Cen- 
tury. Drawn up from fresh materials and recent 
researches in the Archives of Italy. By J. A.Crowe 
and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. With Illustrations. 
2 vols, 8vo, 42s, 


JULIAN FANE. A Memoir. By 
Rosert Lytron. With Portrait. Crown S8vo. 
[Next week. 


WHO WAS JUNIUS? The HAND- 
WRITING of JUNIUS. Professionally investi- 
gated. By Mr. CHARLES CHABOT, Expert. With 
Preface and Collateral Evidence by the Hon. 
EpWARD TWISLETON, With Facsimiles and 
Woodcuts. 4to, 63s. 


TRAVELS of a PIONEER of COM- 
MERCE in PIGTAIL and PETTICOATS, on an 
Overland Journey from China towards India. By 
T. T. Cooper, late Agent for the Chamber of Com- 
a at Calcutta, With Map and Illustrations, 
8vo, 16s. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the 
EAST and WEST. Six Lectures delivered at 
Oxford by H. SUMNER MAINE, Corpus Professor of 
Jurisprudence in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 9s. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE; Researches 
into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, 
Religion, Art, and Custom. By E. B. TyLor, 
Author of the “ Early History of Mankind.” 2 
vols. 8yo, 24s, 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on 
SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. By 
CHARLES Darwin, F.R.S. Seventh Thousand. 
With Lilustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


OUR NAVAL COAST DEFENCES. 
By E. J. ReEev, C.B. 8yvo, ls, 


The SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 
Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden. By W. 
Rosinson, F.L.S., Author of “ Alpine Flowers.” 
With 60 Illustrations, Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCRAMBLES among the ALPS, 
1860-69. Including the First Ascent of the Matter- 
horn, and the Attempts which preceded it. And 
Observations on Glacial Phenomena on the Alps 
and in Greenland. By Epwarp WHymPerR. With 
Maps and 100 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 

[Next week, 


The BOOK of SER MARCO POLO, 
the Venetian. Concerning the Kingdoms and 
Marvels of the East. A New English Version. 
Illustrated by the light of Oriental Writers and 
Modern Travels. By Colouei HENRY YULE, C.B. 
With 100 Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. medium 
8vo, 42s, [Vert week, 





The WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 

Edited with Introductions and Notes. By Rev. 

| WHITWELL ELwiy., Vol. VIL (Correspondence, 
Vol. IL.) With Portrait, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


| The FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES of 
the ANCIENT WORLD; or, the History, Geo- 
graphy, and Antiquities of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Chaldea, Media, and Persia. By Rev. GrorGe 
RAWLINSON, M.A. Second Edition, revised. With 
Mups and Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 

[Next week. 


| 


| 
| The NOVELS and NOVELISTS of the 
| XVIIIth CENTURY; in Illustration of the Man- 
| ners and Morals of the Age. By WILLIAM Forsytu, 
| Q.C., Author of * Life of Cicero.” Post 8vo, 10s 6a. 
! 


| On the MANUFACTURE of RUSSIAN 
SHEET IRON, with Every Detail of the Process 
illustrated. By JOHN Percy, M.D.,F.R.S. With 
Ilustratious, 8vo. (Just ready. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of the 
MIDDLE AGES. By Henry HALLAM, LL.D. 
Edited with Notes and Llustrations, by ) 
Saitu, D.C.L., LL.D, One Volume post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

[Neat week, 


j JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


| THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL. 
2s 6d monthly. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
Tne COMMUNE IN Paris. By Joseph Mazzini. 
2. Mr. JoHN Morwey’s Essays. By Robert 
Buchanan, 
. ON THE ABsoLuTe. By A.J. E. Russell, M P. 
BION AND Moscuus. By the Rev. James Davies. 
WHY DisseNTERS DESIRE DISESTABLISHMENT. By 
the Rev. Heury Allon, 
kopegume AND CENTRALISM. By W. M. Torrens, 
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. The JESTHETICS OF WorsuHIP. 
Cheetham. 
Tue CutTrLe-Fisn. By John Ruskin. 
9% Tite Paciric Express. By R. H. Synnot., 
10, THs ScuOOLs OF THe Futures. By Emily Shirreft. 
1l. Menta EvOLvution. By Herbert Spencer. 


By Professor 


ad 
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NEW BOOKS. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of 
the NEW TESTAMENT: a Study for the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England. By the Rev. G. 
A. Jacon, D.D., late Head Master of Christ's Hos- 
pital. Post Svo, 16s, 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST: a Familiar 
Account of a Visit toIndia. By NoRMAN MACLEOD, 
D.D. With numerous Lilustrations. Small 4to, 
cloth, gilt extra, 21s. 

“The style is admirable, the statements are fall of 
interest, the descriptions of cities, scenery, and people 
vivacious and picturesque; and it may be questioned’ 
whether any book of the kind hitherto published has so 
just a claim to popularity. Dr. Macleod exercises what 
may be called a personal attraction over his readers. 
He keeps them en rapport with himself, makes them 
see what he saw, and feel what he felt, and, while 
acting the agreeable companion, is at the same time a 
trustworthy guide,”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 
By Saran Tyrer aod J. L. WATSON. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, lbs. 

“Two of the most charming volumes we have read 
for a long while.” —Jilustrated Times, 


SHOEMAKERS' VILLAGE. By Henry 


HOLBEACH. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
“A really clever book. "—Saturday Review. 


EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE: a 
Curate’s Experieuces in the Tower Hamlets. New 
aud Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo 16s. 

“This book is ‘the voice of one cryiag in the wilder- 
ness,’ a translation, true and forcible, of the mute 
appeal of many thousand lives. We hope a large 
circle of readers will study and profit by these reminis- 
cences of the ‘Tower Hamlets." —Athenzum. 

“ Mere extracts cannot exhibit the varied interest of 
a book like this. Each chapter has its own charms; 
each character plays a principal part. We 
may legislate, and we may reform, but these earnest, 
hard-working curates, who are not afraid to penetrate 
the darkest spots of the metropolis—these are the mew 
who are the real reformers, and the episodes in am 
obscure life of one of these are worth all the highly- 
coloured romances which now form the current litera- 
ture of the idle aud the rich."—Standard. 

“This is one of the few books that leave tho critic no 
alternative but simply to heap together words of eulogy. 
eeeeee: If our recommendation could avail, it should carry 
this book into every rich man’s house and every 
comfortable home in the land.” — British Quarterly 
Review. 


REASONS for RETURNING to the 
CUURCH of ENGLAND. Crown $vo, 5s, 

“See that remarkable book, lately published, ‘ Reasons 
for Returning to the Church of England,’ by a distin- 
guished Rom va Catholic.”"—Dean Stanley, in the Spectator. 

“The author, who gives us here his Apologia, isa 
thinker and writer of no common force and clearness , 
his reasons are of more than usual interest,"—Guardian,. 


MEMORIALS of AGNES ELIZABETH 
JONES. By herSister. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“Itis really the duty of everyone who can possibly 
do it to study the exceedingly-beautiful character here 
presented tous. What she did was marvellous; but 
what she was is the deeper interest and the truer lesson 
of her life. A trae Sister of Mercy, she devoted herself 
from ber girlhood wholly to the service of Carist in his 
poor; and few women have done as much ia a long life 
as she in five-and-thirty years, Yet it is not her 
activity that strikes one most on reading her Memoira, 
but her balance and harmony of character. Her work 
never mastere] her, as important work is too apt to 
master even really earnest Christians: great as it was, 
she herself was greater, and able to hold itia its due 
place.’ —Liferary Churchman, 


EKRILOF and his FABLES. By W. 
R.S. Rausroy, With Ilustrations by Zwecker 
and Houghton. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, 
crown Syvo, 7s 6d, 

“ Readers cannot gather wisdom in a more pleasant 
form, or find amusement better mingled with instruc- 
tion, than in the perusal of these * Fables,’ in which 
| we couusel them to invest at once...... Theo translator 





WM. | has found a house full of pearls and diamonds, ant 


| with the help of the publishers and illastrators bas dis- 
played his treasures in a pretty and tusteful setting.” — 
Saturday Revircw, 


STRAHAN and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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This day, in Syo, price 5s. | 


On the AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY of 


the MIDDLE AGES, and Inclosures of the Sixteenth Century in England. | 
Translated from the German of E. Nasse, by Colonel H. A, OUVRY (late 9th | 
Lancers). Published under the sanction of the Cobden Club. 
This day, in 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 21s. | 
AT LAST: a Christmas in the West Indies. | 
By CuAntes KINGSLEY. With nearly 5) Illustrations. | 
This day In extra fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 
. TIN a! rT e) 
Second Series UN ERS INGLIS 
A Second Series of CORNERS from ENGLISH 
HISTORY: the WARS in FRANCE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of 
“ The Heir of Redelyffe.’* | 
FIRST SERIES, Seconp EDITION, 5s. | 
This day, in feap. Svo, price 2s 6d. | 
- 7 ‘ me 
The ATONEMENT of CHRIST. Six Lectures 


delivered in Hereford Cathedral during Holy Week, 1871. By ALFRED Barry, 
D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


This day, in extra fcap. Svo, price 33 6d. 


OUR BATHS and WELLS: the Mineral Waters | 


of the British Islands, with a list of Sea-Bathing Places. By JOHN MACPHERSON, 
M.D. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MESSRS. HENRY S. KING & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Now Reapy. 
2. 


The NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN. By 


FREDERIC EDEN, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


2, 
FREEDOM in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment. By the Rev. Storrorp A. 
Brooke, Inl vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SHORTLY TO APPEAR. 


1. 
JOURNALS kept in FRANCE and ITALY, 


from 1848 to 1852. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. By the late 
Nassau WILLIAM SEnroR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. In 
2 vols. post Svo, 


A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, by the 


Rey. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


3. 
The EUROPEAN in INDIA, with a MEDICAL 


GUIDE for ANGLO-INDIANS. In 1 vol. post 8yo. 


4, 
NOTES on the ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBI- 


TION, 1871. By AN ART CriTIC. 











A ee oieiie, 
HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. 
MASTERMAN, Author of “A Fatal Error.” In 2 vols. 
A ans eatin. 
HER TITLE of HONOUR. 


In 1 vol. 


HENRY S. KING & CO., Publishers, 65 Cornhill. 


By J. 


By Hotuer Lez. | 





New Edition, large crown 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 7s 6d, post 
free, 8s. 
~| PORTING SKETCHES at ROME and ABROAD. By 
the OLD BusHMAN, Author of “Bush Wanderings in Australia.” With 
Coloured Plates, from original Engravings by Georgina Bowers. 
“In none of the works of the Old Bushman wil! be found more originality— 
more, in fact, of those qualities which mark the man of genius—than in his ‘Sport- 
ing Sketches."—/ield. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Oo., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 








SPECTATOR. 


| OLD MARGARET. 





LEAR’'S ORIGINAL BOOK of NONSENSE. 
Demy 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, 5s; post free, 5s 6d; or mounted on linen, 10s 6d. | 
J EARS BOOK of NONSENSE. With 114 Droll Illustra- 
4 tions, printed in Colours by Dalziel, and full letter-press descriptions. 
Also in Four Shilling Parts, post free 1s 2d each. 
“Delightful rhymes and delightful pictures.”"—Spectator. | 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—WHITSUN HOLIDAYS.— | 
Professor Pepper's “Trip to the Western Highlands of Ireland:” grand | 
Scenery and Irish Songs by Miss Barth.—Great Revival of Henry Russell's Songs, 
ander his personal kind superintendence, with grand Scenic and Optical Effects. | 
Vocalist, Mr. Plumpton.—J. L. King, Esq., on “* Muscle and Muscular Power,” illus- | 
trated by Herr Willio, the wonderful Contortionist and Imitator of Birds and | 
Animals.—Re-engagement of E. D. Davies, the Premier Ventriloquist.—The Ghost 
pon other Entertainments as usual.—Admission One Shilling. Open from 12 to 5 
and 7 to 10. 


M USICAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES.| 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





charges for 


[May 27, 1871, 


_ - ~ ra, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Librarieg 
LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL REL ATIONS 
, 


before and during the War of 1870. By the 7imes’ Corre 

- Peas + Bye rrespondent 
Reprinted by permission from the Zimes, with considerable Additions 7 
vols. 8vo, 363. » in? 


LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Firzcerarp 
_ ’ 


Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. [Just ready 


OUR LIVING POETS. By H. Buxroy Forman, Ig 


1 vol. crown Svo. [Just ready 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Farseoy, Author of 


“ Grif,” &c. 3 vols. [This day, 
By Henry Krnestey, Author 
of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 2 vols. (Just ready, 


[Just ready, 
By Epwonp 


MY HEROINE. A New Story. 1 vol. 
The FOSTER SISTERS: a Novel. 


3RENAN LOUGHNAN. 3 vols. 
CLARA DELAMAINE, 
CUNNINGHAM. 3 vols. [This day. 
FAMILY PRIDE: a Novel. By the Author of 
“Olive Varceoe,” “Simple as a Dove,” &c. 3 vols, 
BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 8 vols, 
FAIR PASSIONS: a Novel. By the Hon. Mrs, 


PrgoTT-CARLETON. In 3 vols. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES: a Novel. In 3 vols, 
The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 


Chase. By R. St. JoHN Corset. 2 vols. 


HARRY DISNEY: an Autobiography. By Arnot 


DE WALDEN. In 3 vols. 


MADAME LA MARQUISE: a Novel. 
Author of “ Dacia Singleton,” “Altogether Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 
LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 
The “GRANVILLE HOTEL,” 


A Novel. By Arex. Wy, 


By the 





S T. 


Situated on one of the most bracing points of the South-Eastern Coast, is replete 
with the comforts of a first-class Hotel. 

The Cuisine is perfect, and the Wines of the best vintages. 

Billiard, Reading. and Ladies’ Drawing-Rooms. 

Table d'Hote at 6.30 

Saline, Iron, Sulphur, Sea-Water Plunge, and Turkish Baths attached to the 
Hotel, with experience | attendants. 

Boarding arrangements and terms on application to the Manager. 

(Ramsgate is the Station on both lines.) 


ONFERENCE of ARCHITECTS.—See the BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 4$d; also for View and Plan of Howden Market 
Ha!l—View of Marble Depot Pimlico—Ornamentation of the Transitional Period— 
How shall we finish St. Paul's ?—Building Appliances at International Exhibition, 
&c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 








Matchless and costly Diamond, Ruby. and Emerald Ornaments, brilliant Tiaras and 
Collet Necklaces, superb Brilliant Earrings, Bracelets, cluster Diamond Brooches, 
splendid half-hoop, single stone, and cluster Rings, Pins Studs, and Waistcoat 
Buttons set with choice gems, fine and lustrous unset Brilli’ants, &. 


N ESSRs. DEBENHAM, STORR, and SONS are instructed 
i to SELL by AUCTION, in their first-floor Gallery, 26 King Street, Covent 
Garden, on THURSDAY, June 1, at 12, an extensive and valuable display of costly 
JEWELS and BIJOUTE .IE; comprising tiaras, necklaces, brooches, cluster 
lockets, rings, crosses, armlets, bracelets, earrings, &c., necklettes of modern designs, 
set with rare jewels, 20) flue loose brilliants, Oriental pearls, and other costly items, 








Cape Diamonds, consigned direct from South Africa. 
\ ESSRS. DEBENHAM, STORR, and SONS will include in 
l the JEWEL SALE, at their Great Mart, 26 King Street, Covent Garden, om 
THURSDAY, June 1, upwards of 200 CARATS of DIAMONDS, consigned from the 
Cape, cut and “in the rough.” 





N OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
i and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 
despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letier or telegram, without 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 
goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Streat. 

Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitome of the 
DRESSMAKING, 
















8. da.) s. a 

| Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6! Silk Sleeve Lining .,.....c0ceseseee 3 6 
| Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body aud 8: 5 6 
Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6) Lawn Body Lining .. .1 6 

| Meking Bodice and Mounting | Sleeve Liniug ... 1 0 
Skirts into Band  .vcsccccccseccescocee 7 6) Silk Facing ........ « 1 10} 
Making Widow's Bodice, do. do. 8 0! Petersham Ribbon for Banding ... 0 8 

Mounting Skirt into Band, with | Petersham Waistband, Covered 

Al aca Pocket ...... seccunsi whiceuea 1 6| Crape and Rosette wit a 
Mounting do., do., with Black Silk | Making Garibaldi... 6 0 
EE LILES 2 6} Mokiug Low Bodi 6 0 
Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6 | Sundries ........0...:ceccccessesereneeesees 1 6 

| Silk Body Lining...........ccecceeeres 5 6\| Tacker, Braid, and frimmings extra. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 
JAY'S. 








Agee TRUNKS for INDIA. —Illustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 





Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on application 0 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outitters, next door to Somerset House, Stram' 
| London, 
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NEW NOVELS. 


1, 
2 vols, 
A SNAPT GOLD RING. 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
2 oe 
TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING 
By STEPHEN YORKE. 


3. 
In 1 vol. 


IN THAT STATE OF LIFE. 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 


«A delightful novel... ..There is nothing weak in the book: the writing is good, 
rs are clearly conceived and boldly drawn, and their individuality is 


the characte 


admirably sustained throughout.”"—raminer, 


“Pleasant, brilliant, witty, and amusing passages abound in the story. Itis a 


capital book to while away time without the absolute loss of it."—(Queen. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just published, Second Edition, demy 8vo, 7s. 








TO SINAI AND SYENE AND BACK IN| The CANADIAN DOMINION. 


1860 AND 1861. 
By WILLIAM BEAUMONT, Esq. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE MOONSTONE 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


“We recommend those readers who followed the fortunes of the mysterious 
Moonstone for many weeks, as it appeared in tantalizing portic.is, to read the book 
over again from the beginning, and they will see, what on a first perusal they were 
too engrossed to observe, the carefully elaborate workmanship, and the wonderful 
construction of the story; the admirable manner in which every circumstance and 
incident is fitted together, and the skill with which the secret is kept to the last. 
.The ‘epilogue’ of ‘ The Moonstone’ is beautiful.” —Athenwum, 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with 5 Illustrations, 5s. 


THE CLAVERINGS 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

“The art of ‘The Claverings’ strikes us as of a very high class......There is a 
moral, and as we take it, a very high, and in these present days a very rare moral, 
in Mr. Trollope’s tale, which strikes us as one of the healthiest and, without soaring 
very high, one of the noblest for ordinary men which has been written for many a 
day.” —Spectator. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, with 5 Illustrations, 5s. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 
By CHARLES READE. 


“Mr. Reade exposes with singular dramatic power the atrocities of Trades’ 
Unions...... He is a master in the construction of tremendous situations, ‘Put 
Yourself in His Place’ is full of vivid tableaux.”"—Dai/y News. 

“To one who has struck a good blow at the apathy of some classes, and the 
follies and atrocities of others, and who is never misled by platitudes into sanction- 
ing misery and guilt, nor by words, however general, into leaving his hold on 
thought, we heartily wish God speed.”—Athenzum. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





JOHNSON’'S LAW of PATENTS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 1s, cloth. 
A CONCISE VIEW of the LAW connected with LETTERS 
PATENT for INVENTIONS. By JAMes JOHNSON, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law:; and J. Henry Jounson, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Glasgow; Authors of “The Patentee’s Manual.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


HE MAD WAR PLANET, and other POEMS. By 
WILLIAM Howi!rt, Author of * Visits to Remarkable Places,” &c. 

“Sooner or later the principles here advanced must be accepted by all reasonable 

gs. Asa poem the work is of a high order.”"—City Press. 

“We honour the man who, in this remarkable poem, thus boldly tells the world 
that war is a display of Satanic madness."—English Independent. 

“The eloquent author of this grand poem has never produced aught so well timed, 
Or so likely to achieve the high and holy purpose to which he has devoted his life.” 
Art Journal. 

“This poem pleads vehemently, eloquently, for peace. It ought to call the 
Christian Church to do its duty by war, and that is to denounce it utterly."—Sword 
and Trowel, edited by the Rev, C. H. Spurgeon. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 3s, cloth. 
HAKESPEARE’S EUPHUISM; an attempt to illustrate 
certain passages of Shakespeare’s Plays by reference to the Luphues of his 
contemporary Lyly. By W. L. RUSHTON, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Corre- 
8ponding Member of the Berlin Society for the Study of Modern Languages, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


HE BIBLE and POPULAR THEOLOGY ; a Restatement 

u of Truths and Principles, with special reference to recent works of Dr. 
iddon, Lord Hatherley, and the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, and others, By G. 
VANCE SmirH, B.A., PhD 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in 8yo, price Is. 

HE WAR of 1870; a Lecture delivered at the Bridgnorth 
Literary and Scientific Institution on the 25th of April, 1871. By Lord Acton. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





| 
| 
i 
| the Royal College of Physicans in March, 1871. By CHARLES West, M.D., &., 


NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE. 


by J. A. Froupe, M.A. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
The TENURE of LAND in EUROPE. By D. Grant. 
CHARACTERISTICS of MORMONISM. By a Recent Visitor to Utah. 
The TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of a PHILOSOPHER in the FAMOUS 
EMPIRE of HULEEF. 
DEFLECTIVE EDUCATION. 
. JUBILEE in FATHERLAND, 1871, 
VOLUNDUR: a SCANDINAVIAN LEGEND. 
ENGLISH REPUBLICANISM. By a Working-Man. 
= ~~~ athe and its KELATION to MODERN LIFE. By an 
Architect. 
RAMELES. By Patricius Walker, Esq.—IN Tue LAND or THE Kymry, 
‘The COMMUNE of 1871. 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS: a Collee- 


tion of Scattered ESSAYS. By Joun TynpaALL, LL.D. F.R.S. With 7 
Woodcut Illustrations by E. WHYMPER, crown 8yvo, price 12s 6d. 


HOW to SEE NORWAY. By Captain J. R. 
CAMPBELL. With a Map and Five Woodcut Illustrations. Square feap. 8vo, 
price 5s, 





Edited 


(On Wednesday next. 


> 1 
By Caries 
| a oc With Six Full-page Illustrations engrayed on wood. 8vo, price 
2s 6d. 


MAX MULLER’S LECTURES on the 


SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixtb), 
thoroughly revised. 2 vols. crown 8yo, price 16s, 


MAX MULLER’S CHIPS from a GERMAN 


WORKSHOP. Complete in 3 vols. 8vo, price £2. 
Vols. L and IL. Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, 
and Customs, Second Edition, price 24s. 
Vol. III. Essays on Literature, Biography, and Antiquities, price 16s. 


HISTORICAL VIEW of LITERATURE and 


ART in GREAT BRITAIN, from the Accession of the House of Hanover to 
the Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. MurnRAY GRAHAM, MLA. 8yo, lds, 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Second Series. By JAmes ANTHONY Frovupg, M.A, late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a 


Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &. By 
Ricuarp A, Procror, B.A., F.R.A.S. Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 
(On Thursday next, 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- 


TIFIC PEOPLE: a Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, aud Reviews, By 
Joan TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 8yo, price 14s, 


JOHN JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL.  Feap. 


8vo, price 3s 6d. 


ALROY and IXION; the INFERNAL MAR- 


RIAGE and POPANILLA. By the Right Hon. B. Disraewi, M.P. Cabinet 
Edition, in crown 8vo. The Four Works complete in a single volume, 
price 6s. (On Wednesday next. 


MEMOIR of DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. By W. 


Justin O'Driscoi., M.R.LA., with some Wood of Unpublished Sketch 
drawn by Maclise in Letters to Friends, Post 8vo, price 78 6d. 


HISTORICAL BALLADS; with Introduction, 


Notes, and Glossary, for the use of Schools. Edited by ARTHUR MILMAN, MLA., 
late Student Ch. Ch. Oxon. Feap, 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


‘CHURCHES and their CREEDS. By the Rev. 


Sir Puitir Perrine, Bart., late Scholar Trin. Coll, Cantab, Crown 8vo, 
price 10s 6d. 


FUNDAMENTALS; or, Bases of Belief concern- 


ing Man and God: a Handbook of Mental, Moral, and Religious “= 
| By the Rey. T. Gairritu, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 8vo, price 10s 6 


An INTRODUCTION to the THEOLOGY of 


the CHURCH of ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles. By 
the Rey. T. P. BoULTBEE, M.A. Feap. Svo, price 6s. 


The BEGINNING: ITS WHEN and ITS HOW. 
| By MunGo PonToN, F.R.S.E. With 16 Steel Plates, containing 407 Figures. 
| Post 8vo, price 18s. 

| 


‘TODD and BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL 











ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. New Edition of Vol. L, by Liongn 
8. BeEaLe, M.B., F.R.S. Part IL, comprising Chapters on Tissue, Fibrous 
Tissue, Cartilage, Bone, and Adipose Tissue; with 109 Woodeuts and 12 
Coloured Plates, 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


On SOME DISORDERS of the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM in CHILDHOOD. Being the Lumleian Lectures delivered before 
Physician to the Ho-pital tor Sick Children. Crown 8yo, price 5s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
mo possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
Anish and durability, as follows :— 


























wih | ! | 

et id 3 3; 

sais £ | #s 

=2) 8g a toe 

=o} A] & | aa 

BS | | | $4 

\£ 8. a£ s.ajé a. dig s.d 

12 Table Forks.....00eej1 10/2 1./2 2./2 5, 
42 Table Spoons {210 ./2 1.)2 2./2 5. 
12 Dessert Forks.. wll 2.)1 7.)110.j1 11. 
22 Dessert Spoons fk 2.j)0 7./1 10 jl a. 
12 Toa Spoons .,...+..-00-s000+ Be BS 2S eS 
$ Eee Spoons, gilt bowls...|. ° |. 12 1881. 8 
2 Sauce OB ccvccvccccesces| © ole che Bele Be 
U Gravy Spoon ..........000++ ° 6.I. 8 6). 9./. 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bows... . 3.{. 4.]. 4.]. 46 
1 MustardSpoon.giltbowl.|. 16). 2.1. 2:|, 23 
a Pair of Sugar Tongs.. toe, £1, Se, 2 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers......).19 61 3./1 3.1 8. 
1 Butter Knife ........ w+ 8 .|. 4.|. 4.1. 43 
1 Soup Ladle ... Pe CS ed ee 
Bugar Sifter....reveeels B.|. £.[. 4.), 46 














Total.......00-£:9 1 61116 012 8 613 26 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
gumber of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ..... +-.-£1 28 per doz, 
Dessert do., 168 ....00000-s00e0eLea Spoons, 10s, 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £21 16s. 


ISH COVERS, Electro Silver, from 
£9 the Bet of Four to £26, 


ORNER DISHES, Electro Silver, 
from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 
£7 28 6d to £15 15s, Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 10s. 


RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 
Electro Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices, 

e largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and 
Carvers, 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
‘marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 8s. 
Pillar Showers, £3 to Sponging, 6s to 32s. 
£5 12s, Hip, 13s to 31s 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from lls 6d to 48s the 
Set of Three. 


Nursery, 18s to 38s. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON iuvites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. ‘The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices, com- 
lete with Chimney and Globe, vary from 8s to £7 10s. 
h Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLIAM 8S, BURTON supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 4s 3d per gallon. 
Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each ; Chimneys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. 

—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection 

of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 

Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 

and some are objects of pure Vertii, the productions of 

the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
8. BURTON imports them direct. 





a evccccccescveces from 7s 6d to £45, 
Candelabra, per pair ...from 13s 6d to £16 10s. 
Bronzes.,....00++ erecocceseres from 4s 6d to £16 lés, 


WILLIAM &. 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. 


BURTON, 


THE PRINCE OF WALEs, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAIp. 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK. 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE 20 LARGE SHOW-ROoMg 

’ 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; 


and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 





EDSTEADS.—The best Show of IRON 

and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A 

very large assortment of every description of Iron, 

Brass, and Composite Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 

Children’s Cots, &c., is on view in the spacious Show- 

rooms. Upwards of 150 different Patterns always 

fixed for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 

prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best maufacture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s each. 

Children’s Cots, from 15s to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Ironand Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 60s complete. 

Patent E!ongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth,.or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2ft. Gin. wide, price 45s; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £3 11s. This will also form a useful Couch. 

Engravings of any of the above sent by return of 
post, free. For Bedding List see below. 





EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 

BURTON. 
For Bedsteads. Width—) sft. |4f.-6in 5ft. 


























Best Straw Paillasses ........ 12 .|. 15 .|. 18 
Best French Alva Mattresses .. 11 6). 16 .|.18 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses ......). 16. i 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses .........|.17.|L 5 .{1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses ...... 1 1611161146 
Good White Wool Mattresses ......1 8 62 {2 
Extra Super ditto, ditto ........ +-/2 10 ./3 13 .|4 1 
Superior Horsehair ditto /2 263 2.)3 90 
Extra Super ditto ..... ivaeeneis i215 ./4 3 .'414 
German Spring Hair Stuffing 35.4 76415 
Extra Super ditto..........se000 4 5.1515.|6 5 
French Mattress for use over sp: 2563 603150 
Extra Super ditto, ditto..............3 765 . .|5 11 
Beds, Poultry, at ls per Ib. es See 
Best Grey Goose, at 28 2d per lb....3 . 1/5 . 5 18. 
Do. Best White Do., at 33 per Ib....'4 . .)6 17 6,7 12. 





Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 6s to 
298 6d; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


URNITURE for BEDROOMS.—A 


very large and complete assortment on Show. 














Deal Washstands from 6s 9d, 
Mahogany ditto from 25s 0d. 
Deal Dressing-Tables from 7s 6d. 


Mahogany ditt0......cccrescerrersersereeree esecceces! from 45s 0d. 
Deal Drawers from 27s 0d. 
Mahogany ditto from 73s 6d. 
Deal Wardrobes from 578 6d. 
Mahogany ditto in every variety. 

Every other Article of Bedroom Furniture in propor- 
tion. Upwards of a Dozen complete Suites always on 
Show. ‘These are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
at his manufactory, 84 Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed. 

Stone Toilet Ware from 3s 9d per set of five pieces. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggous, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining-room Furniture is on View in the 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. The next Edition of the 
Catalogue will contain Engravings and Descriptions. 
A large selection of Easy Chairs from 45s. 
A large and new assortment of Gilt Chimney and Pier 
Glasses from 47s 6d. 














PORTABLE 
ICE HOUSES. 


PATENT VENTILATING Do, 
Inches, 


or 


ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION, 
Inches. 


23x18 x 26 ...£3 3 . | 22 x 20 x 29 ... £3 18 
SBaeaeeh iu &€ 4 Se eax. Ff 

34 x 24 x 30... 415 33 x 22x 31... 6 O 
40 x 24x 30... 6 5 SBxBtx«B.. FF 7 
45 x 27x 30... 710 . | 45 x 25 x 33 8 8 


50 x 27x 84... 910. 

A small size, with water tank, £2 10s; a large Cabinet 
do., £14 14s; Ice Pails or Pots, 8s to 30s; do. Moulds, 
6s 6d to 13s; do. Making Machines, 35s to 130s, 








UTLERY, W ARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CU’ 

in the world, all warranted, is on saleat WILLIAM 8 

BURTON'S, at prices that are remuneratiye onjy 

because of the largeness of the sales, y 




















Des- 
The blades are all of the Table.) sert, — 
finest steel. A. 
: djs. dis a 
3}-inch ivory handles per doz.) 14 ll 6 & 
34 ditto balance ditto . 612 6 5: 
4 ditto, ditto ......000 }22 616 6 5 9 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto. 27 ./ 21 .| 76 
4 ditto extra large ditto.... 30 22 8 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto “I 34 1] 97 .|12° 
Ditto, with silver ferules ...........| 35 .| 28 ./ 13 ¢ 
Ditto, with silvered blades . . .| 33 3 ¢ 
Nickel electro-silvered handles .,.| 23 .| 19 76 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA. 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 
tent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set Of Tree ......sseceseeeeeeeee from 233 to 10 guineas, 
Ditto Iron ditto .. -.» from 78 6d to 4 guineas, 
Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low. 


| ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
BRUSHES and TURNERY), and every 
Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS, ig 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 
1 2 3 4 
le 8. ale 8. ale 8. ale aa 
Kitchen Utensils...\67 7 11j24 5 4101011 





3 13 34 
Brushes and Tur-| | 
DETY  srsseee soveeetlh 5 7/15 6101718 8 3 71 





Total per set....388 13 6/39 12 218 9 717 19 

No. 1 suitable for any mansion; No. 2 suitable for 
2nd-class houses; No. 3 suitable for 3rd-class houses; 
No. 4 suitable for 4th-class houses, 

Any singlearticle may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. 

For particulars see Lllustrated Catalogue, which can 
be had free by post. 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM S. BURTON te 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him, which present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment, They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 
12s 6d to £23. Brackets from 1s 9d. 


EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale at from 303 
to £6. 


ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newestand 
most recherché patterns,are onshow. Block-tin dish 
covers, 16s the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 
358 6d to 49s 6d the set; Britannia metal, with or with- 
out silver-plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of 
five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block 
tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 123 to 30a; 
Britannia metal, 21s to 80s; electro-plated on Britannia 
metal, full size, £5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such au assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
} variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ........cccecseses from 8s to £9 58. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 8s to £33 108, 
Bronzed Fenders ..from 3s 6d to £5 128. 














Steel and Ormolu Fenders ......... from £2 10s to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces.............+ from £1 128 to £100. 
| Fire-Irons (Set of three) ......... from 3s 3d to £4 10s, 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 


TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. 


John's Wood, West End (all Parts). 





DAILY:— D a on a aagy Hill. me Kensington. | Kilburn. | ena ace Bash 
Soctemaeiar BOINeR. ighbury. slington. Kentish Town. Notting Hill. Shepherd's Bush. 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. ‘ ° ipeuiion bspia 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY:— Borough. Camberwell. Herne Hill, Lambeth. Tulse Hill. Wandsworth. 
(Brixton. Clapham. Kennington. Peckham. Walworth. | 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


The cost of delivering Goods t) the most distant parta of the United Kia 


delivery at a smal! fixed rate. 


gdom by Railway is trifling. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 


— 
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